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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
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them. Then the juveniles were sent away, and the clergyman 





proceeded with an audience of adults only. The jack 
however, excited by its triumph, * perched upon the reading- 


desk,” and made itsown commentary upon the discourse delivered 
from the pulpit; and when dislodged by the churchwardens 
and other officials flew up to the rafters, from which com- 
manding elevation his eloquence finally silenced that of his 
theological rival. I should like to have been present, to have 
set a good example of silence and solemnity; but to persons 
given to mirth, the circumstance must have been certainly 
rather trying. A hundred years ago that delightful bird would 
have been taken for the foul fiend in feathers. 


Why is it, I wonder, that there is always a temptation to 
laugh at any incident with the least humour in it on the most 
solemn occasions? Why do jokes, which in print read rather 
feeble, when uttered in the House of Commons move that 
august assembly to “roars of laughter”? Why are the law 
courts “convulsed” by very small witticisms. even though 
they do not proceed from the Judge? I should be sorry to 
think so ill of human nature as to believe it arises from mere 
“ cussedness.” Perhaps it is that the sense of humour, too long 
repressed by pretentious surroundings and an atmosphere of 
twaddle or tedium, unconsciously swells and swells within us, 
and at the least opportunity explodes in what seems uncalled- 
for mirth. The greatest man I ever knew, and one of the 
most tender-hearted, once confessed to me that his well-known 
disinclination to attend funerals arose chiefly from the dif- 
ficulty he experienced in keeping his countenance. 


Of all nations we English are held (by other nations) to 
be the most “ eccentric,” and especially for the way in which 
we leave our money : when we have no money (a Frenchman 
tells us) we often leave ourselves “ for the benefit of science,” 
.as a piece de résistance for the dissecting table, or even * to 
enrich the land by top dressing.” It seems, however, that even 
a Frenchman may be now and then a little unconventional in 
his way of disposing of himself. A Parisian cabman com- 
mitted suicide the other day, leaving his body to benefit not 
his paternal acres, but the Jardin des Plantes. “I desire,” 
said the testator, “to be cut into slices, to regale the lions, 
tigers, and bears.” Why he should have confined his generosity 
to those three classes of animals; is not apparent. In the 
records of our Doctor's Commons there is certainly nothing to 
be found more “ eccentric” than this: nor has any one ever 
earned a free admission for his family to the Zoological 
Society's Gardens by providing for its tenants in a like 
manner. Englishmen are very apt to “go to the dogs”; but 
it only happens during their lifetime. 

I have read a good many strange wills made by my country- 
men, and almost all of them are mixtures (in the proportion 
of about ninety-nine to one) of egotism and benevolence. One 
of the most curious is that of Mr. Tuke, of Wath, near Rother- 
ham (a place of whose existence an English Judge the other 
day professed himself ignorant, but which it seems was pretty 
well known in 1810; perhaps it has been since encroached upon 
and objiterated by the sea). Mr. Tuke bequeathed one penny 
to every chiid (there were 700 of them) who should comc to 
his funeral ; a guinea to seven navigators for “ puddling him 
up in his grave”; and the same sum to an old lady who for 
eleven years had “ tucked him up in his bed”; to his natural 
daughter four guineas a year; and forty dozen penny loaves 
to be “thrown from the chureh leads at twelve o'clock on 
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bee ilways prophe 1 for h Thu has happened to 
that * popular favourite,” Mr. Simmor but to sucha veteran, 
itis probable that, of late years at all events, the apprehen- 
sion of such a catastrophe never entered his mind. After 
hundreds of expeditions into * the viewless fields of air ” they 
must be as familiar as any other fields, and less dangerous, 
because there are no bul in them: and no doubt to some 


people this mode of travel has an immense attraction. The 


motion is delightful, and the passage through the “lucent 
hyaline” intensely exhilarating. I once knew a man, rather 
‘of the earth, earthy ” as to his character in other respects, who 
never omitted an opportunity of tasting this ethereal pleasure. 
Asa boy, he saved his pocket-money for months till he had 
scraped five pounds together to go up with Mr. Green, by night, 


from Cremorne Gardens. He had persuaded two other friends— 
Jones and Brown—older than himself, to accompany him, of 
whom he used to tell the following story. Though Jones had 
screwed up his courage to the sticking-place so far as to get 
into the car, the sight of the huge balloon swinging and 
billowing above him, and the thought that “it might knock 
against the moon or something” (as my friend contemptuously 
expressed it), were too much for him. and just at the last 
moment he slipped down one of the retaining cords, and 
rushed into the refreshment-room with * For Heaven's sake. a 


glass of brandy!” “ You shall have it directly, Sir,” said the 
young lady at the bar; * but here is another young gentleman 
who wants one quite as much as you do.” This was Brown, on 


whom the same apprehensions had been operating, and who 


had made his escape in precisely the same manner. 


When i read amusing letters in print, I have always 
some doubt of their authenticity, amusing letters in 
manuscript being so very rare; and this gives me some 
suspicion of the correspondence Mr. Baldwin (the parachuter) 
has given to the world, through the Pall Mall Gazette, 
from the young people who have expressed their willing- 
ness to go up with him, and (especially) to come down 
with him, to share his feat and to sit on his shoulders. Can 
there really be so many young people, as he describes, willing 
thus to risk their necks, even for a consideration? Todothem 
justice, they are all practical enough, and some of them a 
little grasping. “I will do the sam2 as you do,” writes one, 
“for your £200.” The pleasure of taking this enterprising 
youth upon his back, as the eagle accommodated Ganymede, 
being, he thinks, one that will recoup the Professor for doing 
his own work for nothing. Another writes, “If you are not 
suited with a boy, I should like to drop with you for a £1000. 
Please send money for fare to Palace.’ Whatever may be his 
shortcomings as an acrobat, no one can excuse that youth of 
not opening his mouth wide enough. It must be confessed 
that there is something that smacks of true boy nature 
in both these epistles. But almost all the rest, except those 
from the fair sex (“I should think it a great honour to 
be allowed the pleasure of appearing with you. [Tama young 
lady; my weight is 7st. 51b., which is not much,” Xc.), 
suggest dictation. ‘If I fall, will you let my mother have the 
money?” would be a beautiful filial touch, if it were genuine ; 
but it seems to me to bear the impress of the maternal mind. 
Again, “ The sum offered would clear my father of several 
debts, and start us again,” is scarcely a juvenile piece of com- 
position; it was probably written “under pressure,” to the 
accompaniment of the whistle of a horse-whip. One gentle- 
man, indeed, makes no pretence of his son’s offer being a 
voluntary one. “It having come to my knowledge that you 
would like a little boy to ascend with you into the air, and 
having every confidence in you, I would trust my son with 
you; his age is nine, and his courage good.” hat sounds 
perfectly genuine ; and, indeed, since nothing is more common 
than “dropping children” merely to get rid of them, there is 
nothing surprising in offers to “drop” them for £200, or 
even less. 
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There is much discussion just now as to whether various 
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people who come from the place the author would « 





this means protest that he knows nothing about the tongue 
in question. As it doesn't please them, and certainly fails in 
pleasing anybody else, why on earth does he do it! It is 


curious, by-the-by, that the phrase, “talking through the 
nose a habit attributed by an American humourist to the 
English—should be applied to a nasal pronunciation ; this is 
so far from being the case that the sound, or an admirable 
imitation of it, is caused by closing the nose. 

THE PLAYHOUSES. 
“Advance, Australia!” Mr.C. Haddon Chambers, the extremely 
young-looking dramatist from Sydney, New South Wales, has, 
almost at a bound, firmly placed his feet considerably 
higher up the ladder of fame than the first rung. For the 
immediate success of his new and effective four-act play of 
‘Captain Swift,” Mr.Chambers is undeniably much indebted 
to Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, who cast the drama very strongly 
at the trial matinée in June, and reassumed the title-réle when 
the piece served for the opening of the regular autumn season 
of the Haymarket on Saturday evening, the First of September. 

The triumph of * Captain Swift” (somewhat pruned and 

altered by the author) was never once in doubt on the night of 
the revival. Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Marion Terry, Mr. 
John Hare,and Mr. Fernandez were among the most interested 
mem bers of the audience. Adequate rehearsal had made Mr. Tree's 
company perfect in their parts. The result was a performance 
of exemplary force and smoothness. Romantic as the extra- 
ordinary story was, the naturalness of the acting gave prob- 
ability to the plot. It may be remembered that the cleanly- 
cut central character is that of Mr. Wilding, a young and 
handsome adventurer, who, as Captain Swift, had been the 
terror of Queensland, but who is, nevertheless, discovered in 
the first act quite at his ease,and addressing with the com- 
posure of one to the manner born a group of ladies and gentle- 
men in a London drawing-room. Wilding has made the 
acquaintance of venerable Mr. Seabrook by fearlessly stopping 
his runaway cab-horse; and through this chance rescue is 
introduced by the old gentleman to his home circle. ‘The cool, 
collected, and polished bushranger becomes strengthened in 
his desire to bury his nefarious past, and to lead an honest 
life by the love that springs up in his breast for Stella 
Darbisher, Mr. Seabrook’s niece and ward, whose heart is 
speedily won by Wilding. But there are grave obstacles to their 
marriage. In the first place, Mrs. Seabrook recognises Wilding 
as her son by her first love, and beseeches him not to destroy 
the happiness of doting Mr. Seabrook by revealing the sad 
secret of her life. In the next place, Mr. Gardiner, a good- 
natured colonial visitor to Mr. Seabrook’s country seat, lets 
Wilding plainly know that he is aware he is no other 
than the noted bushranger, with whom he had had a 
hostile encounter, but did not regard with utter aversion 
because Captain Swift had spared his life. As Mr. Gardiner 
happens to be a suitor for the hand of Mr. Seabroo!:’s 
daughter Mabel, the odds are, obviously, that in real life 
he would have felt it his duty to expose the character 
of Wilding to his host. But what would then become of the 
drama? Without specifying the anomalies that remain in 
‘Captain Swift,” one finds it pleasant to dwell upon 
the good points. Mr. Tree, if a shade too calm for an outlay 
who has “roughed it” in the bush, puts much life and 
character into his remarkably skilful impersonation of 
Wilding. Infinitely moving is the situation in which he 
learns from his mother’s lips the secret of his birth, and 
consents to abandon his love, and to quit the house in which 
he had for the first time in his life caught a glimpse of home 
rest and comfort and happiness. Lady Monckton is supremely 
artistic also in this trying and pathetic scene, which wins for 
the crushed outcast the sympathies of all. Wilding is stunned 
by the blow. It is as one inadream he sceks shelter in Mr. 
Gardiner’s rooms in London—only to shoot himself, to save his 
mother’s secret from being divulged. Captain Swift is un- 
doubtedly one of Mr. Tree’s finest creations. It is well matched 
by Lady Monckton’s Mrs. Seabrook, and by Mr. Macklin’s manly 
and unexaggerated embodiment of Mr. Gardiner. Another 
strong bit of character is the revengeful Marshall of Mr. 
Brookfield. Excellent also in their way are Miss Rose 
Leclercq as the hard-hearted sister of Mrs. Seabrook, Lady 
Staunton ; Mrs. Tree as charmingly sweet Stella; Mr. Kemble 
as Mr. Seabrook; Miss Angela Cudmore as Mabel; Mr. Fuller 
Mellish as Harry Seabrook, Wilding’s rival and half-brother ; 
and Mr. Charles Allan as the Queensland detective. The town 
and country scenes painted by Mr. Walter Johnstone are of 
the elaborate nature to which the enterprise of modern 
management has accustomed us. Perhaps the greatest 
surprise of all was when a beardless and slender young man, 
apparently little more than a youth, but really about thirty, 
bowed his acknowledgements before the curtain in response 
to the deservedly cordial calls of “ Author! author!” 

M. Lecoeq’s comic opera of “Pepita” (to call it by the 
name of Mr. Mostyn Tedde’s English version) is neither 
musically nor dramatically to be compared with the same com- 
poser’s famous “ Fille de Madame Angot.” But the audience 
that filled Toole’s Theatre on the Thirtieth of August evidently 
found pleasure in the tuneful numbers of * Pepita,’ and 
diversion in the light story of the sprightly Princess Inez of 
the Canary Isles, who through the clever scheming of her 
friend Pepita gains the throne. Gifted with a mellow 
voice and prepossessing appearance, Miss Wadman was 
the life and soul of the opera as Pepita. Miss Kate Cutler as 
Inez was similarly attractive. Their boorish husbands found 
capable representatives in Mr. H. Lingard and Mr. L. Kelleher. 
The most comical feature of all was the duet “ My excellent 
friend, Bombardos,’ by Mr. Frank Seymour and Mr. W. 
Marnock. But it was Miss Wadman who carried off the 
chief. honours. The favourable reception of “ Pepita” was 
cheerily acknowledged by Mr. Auguste Van Biene. 
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MY LITTLE DUTCH TOUR. 


WEEK or two ago, in company with a 
cheery friend, I made a hurried progress 
through the less known cities of 
Holland, leaving out the more familiar 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam: and 
now, at the risk of crying out in the 
wilderness, would heartily recommend 
this most piquant country to the 
biasé tourist in search of a new sen- 
sation. The great vessels of the Dutch 
company which ply between Queenborough 
and Flushing are as large and comfortable 
as the Holyhead boats, have the electric 
light, are fast-steaming, well-found. and, 
above all, steady. Aboard one of these—the 
Prince Henry—we reached Flushing on a 
bright, sultry morning; a quaint, bright, 
and even gay little port. with fortifications, 
quays, Noah’s-ark trees, and jangling caril- 
lons, and all the Dutch apparatus complete, 
producing much the effect of Boulogne on 
>} the genuine Briton who has never before 
~t seen France. Unluckily the vessels do not 
A Wie approach the town, but arrive at a brand- 
‘ LA new port of their own a mile off: but it is 
‘ well worth staying an hour or so to see 
Flushing. 
A few miles further on, we came to arather 
slumbering old town—Middelburgh—all red and white houses 
and rubicund tiles. From the cent re rises a couple of those signi- 
ficant Spires, bulbous and elegant, which betoken in Flemish 
countries the townhall and church, whence sounds the usual 
melodious jangle, faint and silvery—wheezy efforts at a tune. 
Wandering up the bright street we emerge ont he spacious Place, 
to be astounded by the Townhall, famous all the world over : an 
elegant and surprising work, richly decorated, and delicht- 
fully irregular, with its one elaborate gable or wing. high 
roof, and rows of statues in their niches. A few years ago 
the old town had its bastions and gates, through which vou 
clattered, over the drawbridge ; but these are levelled, and the 












space they cumbered is laid out in charming gardens and 
parklets, across which the fine air from the low-lying fields 
and plains is wafted. Here we meet the regular Koors of the 
pictures, with the brimless hats, and of rather piratical aspect, 
their collars secured with wrought gold clasps, while the 
flowing laced caps of the women are resplendent with golden 
shells. But the whole seems perfectly dead—dead as any door- 
nail, and the grass grows in the streets. : 

An hour or so brought us to Breda, a place known to few 
except perhaps by Corporal Trim’s military recollections. There 
is quite a scenic air about this antique town; the Cathedral 
has an elegant openwork tower, light and airy, and built, 
like so many in this country. of a white brick. All 
these Flemish towers seem to be the expression of the 
tovn itself. It is unfortunate that there should exist a 
perfect mania for destroying the old gateways, always pic- 
turesque, and here none are left. Like their Flemish 
neighbours, the Dutch have taken heartily to the tramway. 
which adds a decidedly picturesque element. The smallest, 
meanest town is thus equipped; a light car drawn by a com- 
fortable, well-looking, well-fattened white horse, ambles lazily 
through the narrowest and most tortuous streets: while a 
hoarsely clanging sort of bell is ceaselessly rung by the driver 
as he goes. ; i 

Further on we were set down at Bois-le-Duc—or “ Bosch,” 
as it is familiarly called by the natives—a sleepy, but opulent, 
place ; spacious, too, with abundant canals, and a perfect air 
©. contented old fashion. Here is a large, spreading market- 
place, delightfully irregular in shape, large enough for a regi- 
ment to manceuvre in, with blocks of houses intruding at 
corners, and an entire perfect chrysolite of a cathedral, 
exquisite in its originality and lace-work details. It is almost 
bewildering in its profus2 buttresses, low cloisters, and other 
buildings incrusted on to it. But it seems to be all crumbling 
aivay—pinnacles and arches and balustrades hive disappeared 
here and there ; but restoration on a vast and thorough scale is 
being carried out, and in judicious fashion. Within, it is a 
miracle of lightness and elegance ; the lofty lantern, with its 
tall Gothic lights, is unsurpassed. And such an organ !—a per- 
fect building, rising in storeys and clusters of pipes, like the 
stern of some vast antique Spanish argosy, and filling 
the whole end of the nave. almost from floor to 
roof, Here was once a magnificent Renaissance screen 
of black and coloured marbles, with statues and arches, 
which the restorers cleared away and sold, and which the 
curious can see now in South Kensington Museum. Here, too, 
in plain contrast, is the Stadhuis, an unpretending building 
in the more classical Spanish taste: a reminder of the old 
con yuest and occupation to be found in many of the old towns, 
as 05 Brussels, and not inharmonious, adding richness and an 
air of haughty state. 

_ But the bonne bouche of the day was the old town of 
Nimeguen, or Nymwegen. Here the country grows hilly, and 
is ricily wooded ; indeed, a Datchman frankly confessed it was 
the only elevated portion of their country, and was, therefore, 
much reeherché. Surely one of the most original and rococo 
towns a traveller could desire. At every corner there 
is something strange or piquant ; and with all this thoroughly 
antique look, there is an air of modern prosperity, bustle, and 
motion. In the great Place every house is quaint and queer, 
and of delightfully straggling shape. There is a really 











exquisite Stadhuis of red brick, newly restored, with its double 
flight of steps to a gallery of entrance on the lofty first storey. 
The windows down to the ground are fenced with formidable 
qvilles,a Spanish addition, and found occasionally in other towns. 


Close by is the old weigh-house, piquant and picturesque. In 
Holland these weigh-houses have acharacter of theirown. Over- 
hanging the Place is the huge and ponderous, but elegant, 


belfry of the cathedral, to reach whose “close” we pass 
through an antique double-arched mansion, old as the fifteenth 
century. Here isa strange, forlorn inclosure, surrounded by 
some marvellous buildings. One of these, called the “ Latin 
School,” is quite extraordinary for its delicate brickwork, its 
row of niches for statues, many of which are gone or mouldered 
away. The whole is in a sad state of squalor and dilapidation. 
The tower is one of those amazing mountains of solid brick 
spectator, and seem to be the effort of 
Nature rather than of man. ‘To anyone seeking a fillip for his 
jaded or torpid faculties, I would say, *Go to Nimeguen or 
Nymwegen ;” in fact, as I once heard an Irish friend put it, * I 
heartily give my |vtto for Nywegen !’ 

Arnheim, the next halting-place, is better known to the 
traveller, and is a flourishing place enough, where our Dutch- 
men love to spend their cé//eqgiatura. gut there is little for 
the lover of antiquity. 

Next came Utrecht, a place fairly well known, but hardly 
appreciated as it deserves. What a bright Dutch gaiety and 
spaciousness it has! Gay streets and abundance of gay canals, 
huge barges, and the rest. The 


which overpower the 


with alleys of fine old trees, 
belfry is itself worth a long journey to see: a vast, over- 
powering structure, solid and square, pierced by an enor- 
mous arch which forms a sort of entry to the town, while at 
the top it takes the shape of an elegant hexagonal stone 
tower, lined with rows and rows of bells, which pursue their 
melodious labours unceasingly. There is one view in Utrecht 
which cannot be surpassed for picturesque effect—that from 
the Fish Market, looking up the canal; where animation, 
colour, and the irregular houses rising from the water, the 
trees and barges, and the huge tower forming the end of the 
vista, form as astounding a vista as one of Prout’s water- 
colour scenes. Let no one think the old fashion of things has 
been swept away—not in Holland, at least. 

The Hague, which came next, is more in the professional 
tourist’s way, and is too pretentious 
and modern to please the antiquary. 
The Public Gallery of, Pictures is, 
however, a model for its small size : 
the quality of the pictures, and their 
excellent disposition in a good, 
sound, old Spanish mansion. The 
guardians display their orange rib- 
bons of office; and they have an 
obliging custom, which might be 
imitated elsewhere, of not “ clearing 
out” the visitors when the hour for 
closing arrives, though no one is 
then admitted. 

Next was a pleasant contrast, in 
the shape of an antique dreamy, 
perhaps dozing, university city— 
Leyden. This place is perfectly 
charming for its tone of general 
repose, variety of retired streets, 
shaded canals, and quaint bridges. 
The long, winding main street has 
somewhat the air of Oxford—an 
impression quickened by the hand- 
some modern club, or students’ 
“ societat.” in front of which are 
seated a number of lively youths, 
who, in dress and air, could not 
be distinguished from English lads. 
Further up is the elegant Renaissance Stadhuis, with its 
graceful double-stair and. truly quaint belfry behind. It 
is difficult to give an idea of the “ bits” and corners which 
adorn this pleasing old town. The canals are everywhere, 
and disposed like streets; but they are narrow and shaded 
by fine old trees, and one is crossed by a curious covered 
bridge. Portions recall the tranquillity of Tunbridge Wells. 
In this sleepy town, the accommodating tram-car sets you 
down at the door and sign of the “ Golden Lion” : it is a true 
old house, with a floridly carved stair and old-fashioned ways 
enough. Nor are costumes and contrasts of colour wanting. 
The Catholic priests have a quaint, old-fashioned dress, the 
most genuinely “Dutch” thing “out.” See yon pair, just 
passing by; walking so gravely arrayed in very low-crowned 
Quakerish hats, full-bottomed coats, canes with ivory tops, 
breeches, and buckles — wonderfully old-fashioned figures. 
The Protestant clergy wear what seems to be the old Geneva 
cape. The 





gown, though rather suggesting an Inverness 
women still cling to their singular picturesque head-dress, 
though they often combine it with the modern fashion, as 








when they put a bonnet on top of the old lace-cap and golden 
“blinkers.” The army has much developed of late years ; the 
officers are smart, well set-up men, in handsome, well-fitting 
uniforms, a little burly, it may be, but soldierlike. Some 
have orange sashes, and from their shako white cords are 
festooned across the chest, to be gathered up on the left 
shoulder with a rosette and tassels. The police wear glazed 
leathern helmets bound with white metal and a loose cloak. 


Everywhere is to be met a cordial good nature and civility 
which is almost English. 

Next, on to Delft, where the new and pleasing station is 
built in the old-fashioned style with a spire, or lantern, and is 
garnished appropriately with Delft tiles. Here we see the cld 
patterns again: pastoral canals, 
drawbridges, old East India 
Company's offices, and a fine 
Place with a charming Spanish 
Stadhuis accurately proportione d 
to the size of the town. There 
is a noble, dignified statue of 
Grotius in the centre, and one 
solitary “ poort,” or gate, has been 
left standing. There is, however, 
little to see; and it should be 
noted that the travelling sight- 
seer will find most of the Dutch 
towns can be disposed of in a 
couple of hours, a longer stay 
leading only to tedium = and 
weariness. 

We wound up with Dort, or 
Dordrecht, a ‘ poorish,’ dis- 
appointing place, antique enough, 
but having little “ distinction "— 
mean streets, decayed houses, and 
a squalid townhall built within 
living memory—a shabby thing 
with a Greek portico. <A sort of ; 
Kermess was going on, which 
seems to*-amount to no more 
than numbers of huge, strident, 
grinding organs, with merry-go- 
rounds, and the manufacture of gauffres in glittering palaces. 
On the walls I read: “Het Mikado, éen dag im Titipu. 
Japonsche Komike Opera van W. 8. Gilbert, &c. 

Having thus rediscovered a portion of Holland, and, for 
the hundredth time, I came away and came home. Let the 
curious amateur accept what may be termed this “* straight tip 
in towns,’ and put his money on Bois-le-Duc and Nymwegen, 
and he will be grateful to the present much gratified 
traveller, PERCY FITZGERALD. 











MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE D°AOSTA. 

It is well known that the Roman Catholic Church, if it claims 
authority to forbid certain marriages as sinful, does not scruple 
to allow them in the case of personages of high rank ; and the 
union of a niece with her uncle, which is abhorrent to the 
natural feeling of Protestants, can be made legitimate by a 
Papal dispensation from canonical laws. So the Pope, at the 
request of the Empress Eugénie, widow of Napoleon IIL, but 
probably not in order to please the King of Italy, who 
occupies his former sovereignty in Rome, has consented 
to sanction the wedding, on Sept. 11, of Princess Letitia 
Sonaparte to her uncle, the Duke d'Aosta. His Royal 
Highness, brother to King Humbert of Italy, and von 
of the late King Victor Emmanuel, is forty-three years of 
age. He was elected King of Spain in December, 1870, and 
was deposed in February, 1873. His first wife, Princess Marie 
of Pozzo della Cisterna, died in November, 1876. Mis sister, 
Princess Clotilde, married Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, cousin 
to the late Emperor Napoleon I'I., in January, 1859, and has 
three children, one of whom, Prince Victor Napoleon, born in 
1862, claims to be heir to the French Empire, while the 
youngest, Princess Letitia, born Dec. 20, 1866, is now the bride 
of her own uncle, and becomes the Duchess D’Aosta. 





THE WILLOUGHBY MEMORIAL, DELHI. 
One of the memorable incidents of the Indian Mutiny War of 
1857 was the heroic action of Lieutenant George Willoughby, 
of the Ordnance Commissariat Department, when the rebels 
gained possession of Delhi. This young officer, with Lieutenants 
Forrest and Raynor, of the Bengal Artillery, and six European 
conductors and sergeants of artillery. was in charge of the 
great magazine of ammunition, near the palace. When these 
nine, after the natives had mutinied, could no longer with- 
stand theassault of the enemy, Willoughby ordered the magazine 
tobe blownup. Only twoof the nine, Raynorand Buckley,escaped 
alive. Willoughby’s grave, if any, being unknown, it was pro- 
posed to raise a memorial to him and his comrades on the scene of 
their noble exploit. Lately, when Lieutenant-Colonel R. Parry 
Nisbet, C.LE., was Commissioner of the Delhi Division, he 
asked the permission of the Government to erect, at his own 
expense, the memorial to his kinsman Willoughby. It was 
determined, however, that the cost should be borne by the 
Government of India. ‘The memorial, the design of which is 
appropriate and tasteful, was furnished by Mr. H. A. 8. Fenner, 
M.I.C.E., Superintending Engineer, Punjaub. The scroll 
work of laurels above, the broken lances wreathed with bays 
on each side, and the dismounted and spiked gun_ below, 





THE STOCKPORT TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
The Lord Mayor of London visited the town of Stockport, near 
Manchester, on Sept. 8, to assist the committee of the newly- 
formed Technical School and the Mayor of Stockport, Alder- 
man Joseph Leigh, by performing the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the building. The architectural design of 
this building is represented in our Illustration. The Stock- 
port Technical School, projected last year as a memorial of the 
Jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria. is calculated to render 
great service to the industrial and commercial interests of that 
large manufacturing town. 





JUBILEE ALMSHOUSES AND CHURCH, 
KENDAL. 
The “Sleddall” Victoria Jubilee Almshouses, shown in our 
Illustration, are very neat and well-constructed buildings for 
the aged poor of Kendal. The munificent donor, Mr. John 
Sleddall, left last year the sum of nearly £40,000 exclusively 
for charitable purposes to the town of Kendal, and about one 
half that sum has been spent on the almshouses and endow- 
There are twelve houses, each intended for man and 
The ancestry 





ment. 
wife, with an allowance of 12s. 6d. per week. 
of the late Mr. Sleddall is one of the oldest in Westmorland ; 
he was born near Kendal, and for generations the Sleddall 
family have lived in and around the neighbourhood of the 
town, one of his ancestors being the first Mayor of the ancient 
borough, 280 years ago. Mr. Eli Cox, of Kendal, the architect, 
wrote to her Majesty, through the Home Secretary, asking her 
gracious permission to associate her name with the buildings. 
This was granted, the donor having expressed a wish to the 
architect before he died that he would like her todoso. His 
death took place immediately after the foundation-stone was 
laid, in the early part of the Jubilee year. 


The Commander-in-Chief has ordered the formation of 
twelve additional brigades of Volunteers for home defence 
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LAST VOYAGE OF THE GREAT EASTERN: PASSING NEW BRIGHTON, ENTERING THE MERSEY.— SEE PAGE 279. 


EGYPTIAN OFFICERS ON THE PARAPET OF THE FORT. 





THE HARBOUR, LOOKING TOWARDS THE 
QUARANTINE STATION, 


THE NEW FORT AT EL WEDJ. 








THE 


The eastern coast of the Red Sea, from the Gulf of Akabah and 
the peninsula of Sinai down to the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
comprises the two Arabian provinces, El Hedjaz and Yemen, 
belonging to the Turkish Empire, which together extend more 
than thirteen hundred miles along the sea-shore, but their 
inland boundaries are not certainly defined. El Hedjaz, con- 
taining the Mohammedan sacred cities of Mecca and Medina, 
is a dominion most indispensable to the Sultan of Turkey, in 
his religious and political character as Caliph of Islam; and 
the continual resort of pilgrims to those holy shrines from all 
the Mohammedan nations of Asia, Africa, and Eastern Europe, 
brings to that part of Arabia considerable yearly traffic, witha 
certain source of revenue for the Ottoman Government. In 
other districts, however, the local Arab chieftains, who also 
call themselves Sultans, maintain a degree of practical in- 
dependence which has been recognised in treaties with Great 
Britain, though we believe the sovereignty of the Porte is not 
formally denied. A portion of the coast, outside the northern 
boundary of El Hedjaz, towards the Sinai peninsula, was the 
country of the ancient Midianites, and here is the site of the 
famous gold- mines lately explored by Captain Burton (Sir 
Richard Burton), who has described his surveys inan interesting 
book. The port of El Wedj, on that coast,was recently occupied by 
@ Turkish garrison ; and Major Surtees (a Captain of the Cold- 
stream Guards), accompanied by Captain Ahmed Zeki, was 
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INTERIOR OF THE VORT. 








THE GATEWAY OF THE TOWN. 








OCCUPATION OF EL WEDJ, ON THE COAST OF 


sent officially, by the British Government, to visit the place 
and id report on its present condition. Mr. Cope Whitehouse, 
the well-known explorer of Egyptian topography and 
antiquities, also visited El Wedj in company with Major 
Surtees, and has favoured us with some photographs of the 
place. 

At the meeting cof the British Association at Bath, Major 
Surtees has been invited to give an account of his visit to 
El Wedj last year. This town, opposite Kosseir, is the main, 
if not the only, harbour on a long stretch of shoal-defended 
coast. A fort was begun some years since by the Egyptian 
Government to protect the port, with the quarantine station, 
from any sudden descent of the turbulent tribes of the 
interior. The Illustrations which we publish show that its con- 
struction was so bad that the stones of the parapet could be 
dislodged by hand ; and a gun, when trained and fired, cracked 
the platform on which it rested. But if the interior of this fort 
is commanded by the hills behind, it has a substantial gateway, 
and may be a very important acquisition to the Turkish 
Government. The Porte now garrisons a continuons territory, 
through Asia Minor and Syria to Aden, with disciplined troops 
and experienced officers. ‘The Egyptian Government have 
been relieved of a serious responsibility and a considerable 
expenditure. El Wedj ceased to be of importance to the 
Egyptians so soon as it was determined to send the sacred 
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carpet to Mecca by sea. Further inland, however, on the 
Egyptian pilgrim road to Mecca, there is another fortress 
of a very different sort. It dates from the solid age of Sultan 
Selim, and bears an inscription of Ibn-Toulour, which shows 
that in the ninth century the region was a province or 
dependency of the Sovereign at Cairo. 

The Egypt of the ex-Khedive Ismail not only included the 
vast tracts of Equatorial Africa, but comprised a strip of 
territory in Arabia stretching southward from the head of the 
Gulf of Akabah to the Turkish frontier of Yemen. It was a 
subject of special attention when, ten years ago, Sir Richard 
Burton illumined its coral shores and barren hills with the 
glow of a trained and vivid mind. “ Was it indeed,” it was 
asked, “ from these weird valleys that those Midianites came 
up, with all the existing and inevitable accompaniments of 
Bedouin life, to encamp against the Israelites, in that famous 
incursion which lives even yet in poetic verse, as well as in the 
records of Jewish history?” ‘There was glitter as of gold in 
the hills of Midian. Sulphur mountains frowned above the 
remains of mining towns, while rock-hewn inscriptions of 
uncertain antiquity were found near ruins of an undoubted 
Roman origin. The vision faded. ‘The prophecy that the land 
would wake from its lethargy was not fulfilled. The territery 
has been transferred to the Porte. Egypt in Arabia is now 
confined to the Sinaitic peninsula. 
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No thoughtful wanderer can come upon such a spot with- 
it asking himself whether it can be good for a country to be 
tripped of its physical strength, knowing as he does that a 
stalwart yeomanry is the backbone of a nation ? Involuntarily 
he recalls the fate of Rome when the peasantry of Italy had 
ceased to till the soil, and, crowding into the capital city, 
depended for their bread upon the corn of Egypt and of Sicily ; 
and he would fain ask whether it may not be possible once 

more to people these silent places witha hardy and 


which has proved immense a success in the basin of 
Arcachon. might furnish them with the means of obtaining 
the necessaries they could not produce, 

Humble, of course. the lives of such colonists must be ; but 
fresh air. healthy food, and comfortable shelter are the first 
essentials to happine ss, and these, at ast. would be free to 
dwellers here. However it may be brought about—whether 
by private effort, by co-operation, or the delayed, and 
perhaps disastrous action of natural laws—it is evidently only 
by recourse to means such as these that the congestion of our 
city populations can be relieved, and spots like this, between 
loch and mountain, made once more the home of a healthy and 
independent race. G. E.-T. 

THE LATE MR. W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 
Mr. William Chappell, who died on Aug. 20, at the age of 
seventy-seven, was during many years the chief managing 
partner of the old musical firm, Messrs. Chappell and Co., of 
New tond - street, established by his father. Mr. Samuel 
Chappell. In 1840 Mr. William ¢ happell founded the Musical 
Antiquarian Society, for which he edited Dowland’s songs and 
a * Collection of English National Airs,” giving their pedigrees 
and anecdotes connected with them, with an essay on “* Min- 
strelsy in England.” This was afterwards expanded into his 
“Popular Music of the Olden Time,” published in two volumes, 
1855-50. It was under Mr. Thomas Chappell’s management 
that the great extension of Messrs. Chappell’s business took 


IVAL. 

Our previous notice th great celebration (which closed 

m Aug. 31) was necessarily incomplete. most of thi perform- 

too late for comment il now 

fewer on this occasion than at several 

, disappointments having occurred that 

uld not be foreseen by the directors. Important new works 

ere arranged for with Anton Dvorak and Dr. Mackenzie. but 
sircumstances prevented their completion. 

To speak first of the special novelties that were actually 
produced at the festival just terminated; these were two in 
number—Dr. Parry's oratorio “ Judith; or, The Regeneration 
of Manasseh” and Dr. Bridge's cantata “ Callirhoé.’ The 
first-named work is based on text supplied by the composer 

imself, who has to some extent made use of Dean Prideaux’s 
on of the Bible narrative. 

* Judith” is one of the most ambitious of the many com- 

itions by which Dr. Parry has gained prominence in recent 
; s,and one of the most successful. The music is throughout 
scholarly in style, with alternations of a serious tone with a 
lighter melodic treatment that stands in agreeable relief 
thereto ; there being less of that tendency towards a reflection 
of the exaggerated style of the modern German school than 
has been apparent in most of Dr. Parry's previous works. The 
several choruses of priests, people, Assyrians, and others, the 
music associated with the worship of Moloch, and that asso- 
ciated with the exploit of Judith, are full of varied and 
dramatic contrasts. Some of the solo music, too. is both im- 
pressiveand beautiful ; among several examples being Judith’s 
ballad, * Long since, in Egypt's plenteous land,” and Manasseh’s 
solo, “God maketh the battle” ; not to mention other instanec: 
The choral and orchestral details of the oratorio were ex- 
ccllently rendered; and that the solo music received full 
justice in performance may be inferred from the fact of Miss 
Anna Williams having sung that of Judith, Madame Patey 
and Mr. Lloyd, respectively, that of the Queen and Manasseh, 
and Mr. Santley that of the High Priest and a Messenger ; 
Masters P, Fry and A. Stephens having been efficient 
in the passages for the two children. The work was an entire 
uccess. A symphony of Haydn and Franz’s choral psalm, 
“ Praise ye the Lord,’ completed the programme of the day 
now referred to. 

Dr. Bridge's cantata is associated with text supplied by 
Mr. Barclay Squire, who has taken for his subject the old 
Greek narrative of the love of Coresos, a Priest of Bacchus, for 
the beautiful Callirhoé, by whom he is scorned ; the plague of 
madness drawn on the people at the invocation of the wrath- 
ful priest; and the decree of the oracle demanding the death 
of a victim, this being Callirhoé herself. The priest, in re- 
morse, stabs himself instead; and, her aversion turning to 
admiration, she kills herself. A stream gushes forth, and the 
lovers are seen transformed to river deities. 

Dr. Bridge’s music successfully realises the romantic aspect 
of the text, while at the same time possessing much of 
melodic charm and interest. Several movements proved highly 
effective in performance ; among them the graceful opening 
chorus, the prayer of Coresus, the chorus which follows it, the 
chorus of messengers to Dodona, Callirhoé’s scena, “ Woe is 
me,’ a processional march, and the jubilant final chorus. <As 
in Dr. Parry’s “ Judith,” effective use is made of representative 
themes. The solo music assigned to the different characters— 
Callirhoé, the Priestess, and Coresus—received all possible effect 
from its rendering, respectively, by Madame Albani, Madame 
Trebelli, and Mr. Lloyd. The picturesque orchestral details 
included some characteristic imitations of the sound of brazen 
vessels in the Oracle scene. Of both the novelties above 
referred to fresh opportunity for comment will soon be offered 
by their repetition in London. “ Callirhcé” (conducted by the 
com poser ) Was a great and legitimate success. 

Of those portions of the miscellaneous evening 
concerts not yet referred to it will be sufficient to say 











independent race ? 

It seems vain for many a year to hope for help to 
this end from Customs legislation. Not until America 
has ceased to pay for our manufactures with her 
wheat will it become apparent to the British voter 
that it is better for him physically to grow his grain 
than to buy it; and only when the majority of his 
trades have shared the fate of carpet-weaving, flour- 
milling, and sugar-refining, will he begin to doubt 
the wisdom of depending entirely upon his manufac- 
tures for bread, and begin to look again to native 
soil for his support. But already Greenock and 
Greenwich and Bristol have felt the pinch from the 
failure of the sugar industry ; ever-increasing mutters 
ings, as of a threatening volcano, come each winter 
from the seething “ East-End”; and it may be well 
if, before long, that pool of city life be tapped, and 
the stream by gentle means directed into rural 
( h mneis, 

The growing of grain for sale will not, it is 
evident, within the near future prove a remunerative 
occupation in these remoter spots ; and, indeed, at. no 
time probably will it be possible tc become wealthy 
upon the produce of these northern glens. But it is 
well to remember that a nation is not necessarily in 
the best state of prosperity merely when its pockets 
appear to be full. Rome was replete with silver and 
gold when she fell before the barbarian hosts. It 
would promise better for the country’s future, and be 
immeasurably happier for the people themselves if 
some of the crowded East-End masses of her cities 
couid be converted into open-air craftsmen and 
healthy peasants. The choice is not between the 
chance of wealth in London and in the country, but 
between the possibilities of robust physical life amid 
the smoke of Whitechapel and in the clear air of 
Argyll. 

This change is not to be made by the passing of a 
law to lower arbitrarily the price of land. Such a 
law has always to be paid for by someone, and gener- 
ally by those who have least cause to be mulcted. It 
is to private effort that the country must owe this 
service, and it lies with the people who have wealth 
(not necessarily the aristocracy, who are often poor) 
to find out new means of livelihood in the country, 
and to help, each man his quota of population, 
towards the using of such means. If Sir Ivan, for 
instance, the new owner of this strath, instead of 
spending his years aimlessly in bringing down 
pigeons at Hurlingham and grouse on the moors here, 
were to set himself the task of cx lonising these loch sides, he 
might find his reward in the rearing of a stalwart race, and 
would certainly do the State a valuable service. Why 
should he not, like the patricians of old Rome, take pride in 
being patron of a hundred clients, or, like the Highland chiefs, 
his forerunners, rejoice in the following of a presperous clan ? 
Many a happy cottage might nestle along these inland shores. 
There are fish enongh in tbe loch for the catching ; and the 
planting of the hills above with trees, while giving employ- 
ment to many a labourer, would return in time a handsome 








THE GROUSE MOORS. 


place. and he was the projector of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs and the Saturday Popular Concerts. Besides compiling 
a“ History of Music,” Mr. William Chappell assisted in editing 
* The Roxburghe Ballads,” Bishop Percy's folio manuscript of 
* Ballads and Romances,” and other literary works. He further 
wrote a treatise “On the Use of the Greek Language, Written 
Phonetically, in the Early Service Books of the Church of 
England.” 

Our Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Fradelle and 
Young, Regent-street. 


that the specialty at the second was Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s dramatic cantata, “The Golden Legend,” 
which retains its popularity, and has already been so 
frequently discussed as to need no further comment, 
beyond stating that the principal solo vocalists at 
Birmingham were Mesdames Albani and Trebelli, Mr. 
E. Lloyd, and Signor Foli. ‘The following items of the 
programme included a pleasing overture, composed 
and conducted by Herr Grieg; a specialty on the 
third evening having been Miss Fanny Davies's fine 
rendering of Schumann's pianoforte concerto in A 
minor. 

Brief record may suffice of other performa:.ces of 
the week not previously noticed—* The Messiah,” on 
Aug. 30 (with Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. C. 
Banks, and Signor Foli as solo vocalists); Bach's 
“ Magnificat ” on the following morning, the solos by 
Miss Anna Williams, Madame Trebelli, Mr. Banks, 
and Signor Foli; Beethoven's symphony in C minor; 
and Berlioz’s ‘“ Requiem,” the tenor solo in this by 
Mr. E. Lloyd; the festival having closed on Friday 
evening, Aug. 31, with Handel's “ Saul.” an oratorio 
that has been less frequently heard than several others 
of his works of that class. It is the fourth in the 
long list of his English oratorios, having immediately 
preceded “Israel in Egypt” and “'The Messiah.” 
“Saul” contains some grand choral writing that may 
compare with any of that in Handel's other oratorios. 
The solo portions at Birmingham were assigned to 
Misses Anna Williams and Ambler, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Banks, Mr. Piercy. Mr. Brereton, Signor Foli, and 
Mr. Santley. Additional accompaniments by Mr. E. 
Prout were supplied. 

The performances, orchestral and choral, during 
the festival, have been generally of high excellence, 
and the names of the solo vocalists, already incident- 
ally given, are sufficiently indicative of efficiency in 
that respect. The duties of conductor have been 
worthily fulfilled by Dr. Hans Richter, as at the 
previous festival, in 1885, when he replaced the late 
Sir Michael Costa ; and valuable service was rendered 
at the organ by Mr. C. W. Perkins (the successor to 
Mr. Stimpson) ; the co-operation of Mr. Stockley, as 
chorus-master, having had (as often before) great 
influence on the efficiency of the choral performances. 

THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
The one hundred and sixty-fifth meeting of the cathe- 
dral choirs of Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester will 
tike place in the first-named city, on Sept. 11 and three follow- 
ing days—an inaugural service being held in the cathedral 
on the previous Sunday, when a sermon with special 
reference to the occasion will be preached by the Rev. 
Canon Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart. These festivals have 
for their primary object the affording aid to the widows 
and orphans of the poorer clergy of the three dioceses. The 
money aid thus obtained arises entirely from collections made 
in the cathedral after the services and oratorio performances, 
and from subsequent donations—the proceeds from the sale 
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of tickets being applied exclusively to the festival experises, 
any deficit in that respect being divided among the stewards. 
The number of these gentlemen has, during recent years, ben 
largely augmented in consequence of some rather large 
losses sustained on former occasions. <A similar occurrence is 
less likely now than ever, and, if taking place, will fall but 
lightly on the many who are responsible. 

A complete and effective orchestra is provided for the 
forthcoming performances, Mr. J. T. Carrodus and Mr. V. 
Nicholson being engaged as leading violinists; the band also 
including many of our most skilled instrumentalists. The 
chorus comprises the members of the three associated cathedral 
choirs, augmented by additions from Bristol, St. George's 
(Windsor), Trinity College (Cambridge). and other sources 
Dr. Langdon Colborne, organist of Hereford Cathedral, 
the conductor. : 

The solo vocalists engaged are Madame Albani. Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Ambier, Madame Enriquez, Miss H. Wilson, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. C. Banks, Mr. Brereton, and Mr. Santley. 

In accordance with frequent past custom, the opening per- 
formance of the festival (on Sept. 11) will consist of Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah,” the next day being appropriated to Handel's 
‘Samson’ and Sir Sterndale Bennett’s sacred cantata “ The 
Woman of Samaria.” In the evening (also in the cathedral) 
the first and second parts of Haydn's “Creation,” Spohr’s 
cantata, “God, Thou art great,’ and Schubert's “Song of 
Miriam ” will be performed ; Thursday morning being appro- 
priated to Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, Mr. Cowen’s “ Song of 
Thanksgiving” (produced at the recent opening of the 
Melbourne Centennial Exhibition): Dr. Parry's ode, “ Blest 
pair of Sirens,” and Sir F. G. Ouseley’s oratorio, “The Martyr- 
dom of St. Polycarp.” The climax to the cathedral perform- 
ances will be, as usual, Handel’s “Messiah” on the Friday 
morning. 

Evening concerts in the Shirehall on Sept. 11 and 13, will 
include Sir Arthur Sullivan's cantata, “ The Golden Legend,” 
and miscellaneous selections of vocal and instrumental music, 
a supplemental chamber concert, in the same locality, on the 
Friday evening, winding up the festival week. 

















The Marie Roze Opera Company—under the joint direction 
of Colonel Henry Mapleson and Mr. N. Vert—is giving a series 
of operatic performances in the provinces previous to the 
departure of Madame Marie Roze on her tour round the world. 
The coming absence of the eminent prima donna will, no 
doubt, add to theattractiveness of her provincial appearances. 

The arrangements forthe National Eisteddfod of Wales at 
Wrexham on Sept. 4. 5, 6, 7 included choral and instrumental 
competitions and “Elijah” and “The Messiah,” with full 
orchestra and competent solo singers. 

Mrs. Sydney Naylor, better known in operatic life as 
Madame Blanche Cole, died recently from dropsy. This 
popular artist was born at Portsmouth in 1851, and as a girl 
of eighteen she first appeared on the stage at the Crystal 
Palace as Amina in “La Sonnambula.” Iler success was 
almost immediate. 








THE LAST OF THE GREAT EASTERN. 
Some feelings of regret, almost of pity—for a ship, though 
she does not actually suffer, like a living creature, seems 
endowed with a sort of personality—may be aroused by the 
final doom of destruction, after many years of humiliating 
idleness, that will soon put an end to the largest 
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was a commercial mistake. The ship had no keel whatever, 
being shaped very much like an Indian’s birch-bark canoe, 
though not tapering off at the stern ; consequently, she rolled 
a any heavy sea, the waves frequently washing 
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her sides, i te of their great height; but her length, 
more than the eighth part of a mile, forbade pitching fore and 
aft. It is quite conceivable that she might have been 
swamped, but her length was divided into eleven water-tight 











compartments, and a hole in her bottom would not have sunk 
her, though she would soon have got her back broken if stuck 
ona rock. The bottom was double, formed of two skins of 
half-inch thick iron, with a space between, the gir in which 
gave more buoyancy than is desirable at the bottom of a vessel, 
increasing her tendency to roll. The hull was ingeniously 
strengthened by the bulkheads and the transverse iron beams 
and two longitudinal tunnels or tubes of iron; yet no seaman 
could doubt the possibility of its being torn asunder if ever 
it were fixed on the rocks in a stormy sea. It was Brunel's 
idea that this hnge steamship should carry five or six 
thousand tons of coal. sufficient for the double voyage 
outward and homeward, which would save the expense 
of coaling abroad; but he, and the commercial men 
who employed him, apparently did not consider that 
there would be some uncertainty and delay in getting a cargo 
of 10,000 tons or more for a single ship in adistant port. As the 
result proved, such an amount of tre ffic was not to be obtained, 
and neither the voyage to New York, nor the voyages to 
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anxious weeks in November of 1857, was a most difficult task. 
As she could not be launched end on, because the 1 hames at 
Millwall is not wide enough, she had been built with her 
broadside to the water's edge on an inclined floor with a 
gradient of one in twelve, down which she was to be pushed, 
a distance of 260 ft., by the action of hydraulic engines or rams 
along the upper broadside. Messre. Tredwell, of Gloucester, 
undertook this operation, but the engines and the pushing 
apparatus could not always work simultaneously and uni- 
formly,and only a few yards, feet, or inches of movement conid 
be effected in a day ; the ship appeared more than once to get 
askew, and to stick fast immoveably. Two or three men were 
killed by the accidental breaking of a chain. Mr. Brunel, 
who came daily to superintend the launching, sur- 
rounded by crowds of spectators, was terribly dis- 
tressed ; and when the ship was got into shallow water, still 
fast aground, the further launching was deferred for the 
high tides. At length, on Jan. 31, 1858, the Great Eastern 
was got afloat; many thousands of visitors were admitted 
on board to view the ship, of which there were several 
Illustrations in our own Journal. The hull and engines, 
so far, had cost about £640,000, but the original Great 
Eastern Ship Company was obliged within a twelvemonth 
to sell her for £160,000 to a new company, which at the 
end of 1858 was fitting out the great ship as she lay in 
the Thames. She was designed to go round the Cape to the 
port of Trincomalee, in Ceylon, in thirty days, thence to 
Calcutta and Madras, then to Singapore, to Hong-Kong, and to 
Sydney and Melbourne, delivering and gathering cargo at 
each of those ports, and then to come home. As a mercantile 
traffic speculation, this route did not find favour with the 
commercial world; and the trial trip down the Channel 
was attended with an alarming disaster, the blowing-up of 
a steam-reservoir around the funnel, which scalded ten poor 
fellows to death, and frightened away passengers, though 


it was an accident that might have happened on 
board another vessel. The Great Eastern was afterwards 
offered to Government for a troop-ship to convey 10,000 


soldiers at once; and the experience, then recent, of the 
Indian Mutiny, was made an argument in favour of this 
proposal. But the War Office, or the Admiralty, did not think 
it prudent to risk so large a part of the British Army in one 
bottom. Troops could be sent to India more quickly by the 
Overland route and the Red Sea; there was no Suez Canal ; 
and if there had been, the Great Eastern could never have 
got through it. In June, 1861, the Great Eastern took on 
board 3300 troops for Canada, but was caught in a storm, 
and put back seriously damaged. She had made a show trip 
to New York in 1860, doing the voyage in ten days and a half. 
The only great and useful performance that this extraordinary 
ship ever achieved was in laying the Atlantic telegraph cable 
in July, 1866, and recovering a cable lost the year before. For 
some time she was exhibited as a show, and has been on view 
at New York, at Melbourne, and at New Orleans. — Latterly, 
being no longer seaworthy, it was intended by a private pur- 
chaser to convert her into a coaling-hulk at Gibraltar. One 
might have fancied that she would do for a kind of floating 
hotel or boarding-house, moored in some deep and safe inlet of 
the western British or Irish coasts. Her doom has now been 
uttered; she is to be broken up for old iron: so ends the 
dream of Mr. Brunel, a man of genius in his way, ¢ name ured 
of grand and mighty works, but with an imagination that 
often far overleapt the calculations of prudence, and for 
whose designs, magnificent as they were, shareholders 
had no particular cause to be grateful. His death, 





vessel ever set afloat by human skill and industry. 
The Great Eastern has made her last voyage ; on 
Saturday, Aug. 25, she arrived in the Mersey, towed 
by two Liverpool steam-tugs, the Stormcock and the 
Pathfinder, having been assisted in this manner to 
pass from the Clyde, where she had been moored, 
between Helensburgh and Greenock, since December. 
She was under the command of Captain Collier, who 
had charge of the ship on behalf of the present 
owners, Messrs. Henry Bath and Co., of Liverpool 
and London, and was manned by a crew of about 
115 hands all told. She was accompanied by a Liver- 
pool pilot (Mr. Dudley), who took charge of her off 
the Calf of Man. She was off the bar at an early hour 
in the morning, and came into the Mersey with the 
flood tide. Her progress up the river was naturally 
watched with interest from both shores, the Liverpool 
landing-stages being crowded at two o'clock in the ; 
afternoon, at which hour she _ passed up to the 4; 
Sloyne. It was noticed that since she was last seen 

in the Mersey she had been divested of her huge 
paddle-wheels. Her draught of water was 15 ft. for- 
ward and 21 ft. aft. About an hour after high 
water the vessel was beached on the Cheshire shore, 

a short distance south of the New Ferry Pier, where, 

at low water, the huge hull stands high and dry. 
She is fastened with two kedge anchors from each 
bow. Large numbers of people went by the New 
Ferry and Eastham Ferry steamers for the purpose of 
seeing the big ship. It is understood that the owners 
will proceed to have her dismantled and broken up 

at once. Her ponderous machinery will first be taken 
out, and, if she can be lightened of this weight in 
time to take advantage of the next spring tides, the 
hull will probably be floated higher up the beach to 
facilitate the operations. It is estimated that about 
£20,000—an amount equal to the price paid for her 
by Messrs. Bath and Co.—will be expended in con- 
verting the ship into portable fragments. 

+ Many persons among us will remember, above 
thirty years ago, the construction of this immense 
steam-ship, which was commenced on May 1], 1854, 
in the yard of Messrs. Scott Russell and Co., at 
Millwall, under the direction of the eminent engineer, 
Mr. Isambard Kingdom Brunel. the original designer. 
Tho name at first given to her was “ The Leviathan,” | 
which was changed to “ The Great Eastern” when the 
ship was finished, the Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company having intended to employ this vessel in 
the Indian and Australian trade. Mr. J. Scott Russell : 
took the contract for building the ship and supplying 
the paddle-engines, while the engines for the screw- 
propeller were furnished by Messrs. Watt and Co., of 
Birmingham. It was expected that the combination 
of screw and paddles, worked by steam-power, with 
large sails carried by five or six masts, would be 














on Sept. 15, 1859, was thought to have been hastened 
by grief and worry on account of the Great Eastern, 
and many other people wished that she had never 





been built. 


: THE LATE LORD ALFRED PAGET. 
The death of Lord Alfred Paget, a gentleman long 
and well known, both as a member of Parliament 
ie and as one of the ablest and most useful officials of 
; the Royal household, took place on Aug. 24. His 
Lordship was the third son of Field Marshal the 
: Marquis of Anglesey, and was born in 1816. He was 
ee educated at Westminster School, served in the Ist 
One Life Guards, and was placed on the retired list, with 
the rank of General, in 1881. He represented Lich- 
field in the House of Commons from 1837 to July, 
1865. He was Chief Equerry and Clerk-Marshal to 
the Queen from 1846 till 1874, when ne resigned the 
office of Chief Equerry. He married, in 1847, a 
daughter of General Thomas Wyndham, of Cromer 
Hall, Norfolk. and had several sons and daughters. 
His death took place on board his yacht in the 
Caledonian Canal, near Inverness, and was caused by 
a chill taken in grouse-shooting. : 
The Portrait of the late Lord Alfred Paget is 
from a photograph by Messrs. Boning and Small. 


THE LATE MR. P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. 
This eminent naturalist, whose death has lately been 
announced, was born at Worcester, in 1810, but was 
brought up at Poole, in Dorset, and in early youth 
was sent as a mercantile clerk to Newfoundland. 
J There he passed eight years, and spent three years in 
{ Lower Canada. He devoted himself to the study of 
zoology and entomology. travelled through the United 
States, and resided about a year in Alabama, making 
4 a large collection of drawings of insects. After his 
; return to England, in 1839, Mr. Gosse published a 
general synopsis of his investigations. In 1844 he 
visited Jamaica, there spent eighteen months in the 
study of zoology, and issued on his return “ The 
Birds of Jamaica,” an “Atlas of Illustrations, and 
“A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica.” During the 
next few years he published an “ Introduction to 
Zoology,” and prepared many works for the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. He then 
applied himself especially tv the microscopic study 
of the British rotifera, and took part in the form- 
ation of public and private collections of marine 
animals. In 1856 he was elected a Fellow of the 
toyal Society. Among Mr. Gosse’s works are—“ The 
Aquarium,” 1854; “A Manual of Marine Zoology, 

1855; “Tenby, a Seaside Holiday,” 1856; “ ath 
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its Lower. Intermediate, and Higher Forms, 











supremely advantageous. But the engines were 


insignificant, compared with those in use at the present 





power (nominal), while the screw was 24 ft. in diameter, and 
the paddle-wheels 56 ft. The locomotive power was always 
deficient for the size of the vessel. which had a length of 
691 ft., 83 ft. width of beam, and a depth exceeding 60 ft.. with a 
capacity of 22,500 tons burthen—about twice the size, on the 
whole, of the largest ships that are now built. It was an 
engineering mistake ; uhe form of the hull was a mistake in 
naval architecture ; and the project of having so big a vessel 
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Bombay, or to Melbourne, were profitable to the owners. 
Passengers soon found that the Great Eastern was not a com- 
fortable vehicle, in spite of her large and airy state-rooms and 
the extensive promenade on her deck. There was space enough 
to accommodate four thousand passengers of different classes, 
but those who embarked were only the few attracted by 
suriosity and novelty, and did not care to repeat the experience. 
The launching of the Great Eastern, which occupied several 





; ; 4 ; Bh Feats a 
*“ Actinologia Britannica ; a History of the Briti: h 
Sea Anemones and Corals,” 1860 ; ‘The Romance of 
Natural History.” 1860-62 ; “A Year at the Shore 


and “ Land and Sea,” 1865. His scientific merits were acknow- 
ledged by his election to the Royal Society. His son, Mr. 
ne ‘ scholar. 


Edmund Gosse, is well known as a literary critic and 








Lord James Douglas, brother of the Marquis of Queens- 
“ at Hawick, in the Roman 


berry, was married on Sept. 4, th 
Catholic Church, to Mrs. Martha Lucy Hennessy, of Kensington 


Court, London. 
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t ! \ Duke rod n md, cer- 
tainly, it wa \ prett rit to see First marched a man 
playing on the oy i very briskly fter him, one who beat a 
tabor, and one 0 playeda fife; so that we had music on our 
march When the music stopped, we hfted our voices and 
sang a Psalm all together; that done, the crowder began avain. 
As for € proce on, ho one surely had ever seen the like 
of it! After the music walked six-and-twenty maids, thi 
youngest cight and the eldest not more than twelve They 


marched two by two, very orderly, all dressed in white with 


blue favours, and every girl carrying in her hands a flag of 


silk embroidered 1 herself, a ted by Mi Blake or some 
other older person, with devices appropriate to the nature of 
the enterprise in nd. lor one flag had upon it, truly figured 
in scarlet silk, an open Bible, because it was for liberty to read 
and expound that book that the men were going forth to fight. 
Upon another was embroidered a great cross; upon a third 


were the arms of the Duke; a fourth bor upon it, to show the 
zeal of the people, the arms of the town of Taunton; anda 
fifth had both a Bible and a drawn sword: and so forth, every 
one with a legend embroidered upon it plain for all to read 
The flags were affixed to stout white staves, and as the maids 
walked apart from each other and ata due distance, the flags 
all flying in the wind, made a pretty sight indeed; so that some 
of the women who looked on shed tears. Among the flags was 
one which I needs must mention, because, unless the device 
was communicated by nne person dec pin the Duke’s couns¢ ls, 
it most strangely jumped with the event of the following 
day Mary Meade, poor child! carried it We called it the 
(rolden Flag, because it had a crown worked in gold thread 
upon it and the letters “J.R.’ A fringe of lace was sewn 
round it, so that it was the richest flag of all. What could the 
Crown with the letters ‘‘ J.R.’’ mean; but that James, Duke 
of Monmouth, would shortly assume the Crown of these three 
kingdoms 

Last of all walked Miss Susan Blake, and I by her side. 
She bore in one hand a Bible bound in red leather st iumpel 
with gold, and in the other a naked sword 

The Duke came forth to meet us, standing bareheaded 
be fore the p r h T here were st nding hy side and le hind him, 
the Lord Grey, his two chaplains, Dr. Hooke and Mr. Ferguson, 
my father, Mr. Larke, the Baptist minister of Lyme Regis 
he wore a corslet and carried a sword), and the Colonels of his 





regiments. His bodyguard were drawn up across the street, 
looking brave and splendid in their new favours. The varlets 
waited beyond with the horses for the Duke's party. Who, to 


look upon the martial array, the bravery of the Guard, the 
gallant bearing of all, the confidence in their looks, and the 
presence, which should surely bring a blessing, of the ministers 
of religion, would think that all this pomp and promise could 
be shattered at a single blow 

As each girl advanced in her turn, she knelt on one kne 
and offered her flag, bowing her head (we had practised this 
ceremony several times at the hool until we were all quit 
perfect in our parts). Then the Duke stepped forward and 
raised her, tenderly kissing her. Then she stood aside holding 
her flag still in her hands 

My turn—because I had no flag—came last but one, Mi 





Susan 1) being the last Now-—-I hope it was not folly, or 
a vVainglorious desire to be distinguished by any particular 
notice of his Gra I could not refrain from hanging the ring, 


which the Duke had given me at Ilchester five years ago, out- 
side my dress by a blue ribbon Miss Blake, to whom I had 
told the story of the ring, advised me to do sO, partly to show 
my loyalty to the Duke, and partly because it was a pretty 
thing and one which some women would much desire to 
Posse 8S. 

Miss Katharine Bovet informed the Duke that I was the 
daughter of the learned preacher, Dr. Comfort Eykin. When 
I knelt he raised m« Then, as he was about to salute me, his 
eyes fell upon the ring, and he looked first at me and then at 
the ring 

‘*Madam,.”’ he said, ‘‘this ring I ought to know If I 
mistake not, there are the initials of ‘ J. 8.’ upon it?’’ 

**Sir,”’ I replied, ‘‘the ring was your own. Your Grace 
was so good as to bestow it upon me in your progress through 
the town of Ilchester, five years ago.”’ 

‘*Gad so!” he said, laughing: ‘‘ remember now. ‘Twas 
t and lovely child whom 1 kissed—and now thou arta 
and lovely maiden. Art thou truly the daughter of 
Dr. Comfort Evkin ¢*’——he looked behind him; but my father 
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Phen it is M Susan i 's turn. She stepped forward 

nd knelt down and placed the Bible in the 

I) eft nicl thre his right. 
> l (speaking ls we had made up and 
] L learned), tisin the name of the women of Taun- 
t nav, of t women of all England—that I give you the 
I} of the W Lof God, the most precio treasure vouch- 
»that all may learn that you are come for no 

] | than to maintain the right of the Eneli h p ople 

t rch the Scriptures for themselves. I give you also, Sir, 

thw h to defend those right In addition, Sir, the 

only give vour Grace the offering of their continual 

praye) behalf of the Cause, and for the safety and prosperity 
of iw Higl and your army.”’ 

Madam,’’ said the Duke, much moved by this spectacle 
of devotion, I am come, believe me, for no other purpose 
t to defend t trut contained in thi book, ane to sea 
my d th my } 1, if that need be.”’ 

J n the Duke mounted and we marched behind him in 
ingle file, each girl led by a soldier, till we came to the camp, 
hen our flags were taken from us and we returned home and 

took off our white dress¢ I confess that I laid mine down 
with a sigh White becomes every maiden, and my only wear 
till then had been of russet brown. And all that day we acted 
over again in our talk and in our thoughts—our beautiful 


procession, and we repeated the condescending words of the 
Duke, and admired the graciousness of his kisses, and praised 
each other for our admirable behaviour, and listened, with 
easure unspeakable, while Susan Blake prophesied that we 
should become immortal by the ceremony of that day. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
KING MONMOUTH AND HIS CAMP. 


Next day, the town being thronged with people and the young 
men pressing in from all quarters to enrol themselves (over 
four thousand joined the colours at Taunton alone), another 
proclamation was readi—that, namely, by which the Duke 
claimed the throne. Many opinions have been given as to this 
step. For the Duke’s enemies maintain—first, that his mother 
was never married to King Charles the Second (indeed, there 
is no doubt that the King a'ways denied the marriage) ; next, 
that an illegitimate son could never be permitted to sit upon 
the ancient throne of this realm; and, thirdly, that in usurp- 
ing the Crown the Duke broke faith with his friends, to whom 
he had solemnly given his word that he would not put forward 
any such pretensions. Nay, some have gone so far as to 
allege that he was not the son of Charles at all, but of some 
other whom they even name; and they have pointed 


to his face as showing no resemblance at all to that 
swarthy and gloomy-looking King. On the other hand, 
the Duke's friends say that there were in his hands clear 
proof of the marriage; that the promise given to his 


friends was conditional, and one which could sct be aside by 
circumstances; that the country gentry, to whom a Republic 
was most distasteful, were afraid that he designed to re- 
establish that form of government; and, further, that his 
friends were all fully aware, from the beginning, of his 
intentions. 

On these points I know nothing; but when a thing has been 
done, it is idle to spend time in arguing that it was well or ill 
done. James, Duke of Monmouth, was now James, King of 
Great Britain and Ireland; and if we were all rebels before, 
who had risen in the name of religion and liberty, I suppose 
we were all ten times as much rebels now, when we had, in 
addition, set up another King, and declared King James to be 
an usurper, and no more than the Duke of York. Nuty, that 
there might be wanting no single circumstance of aggravation, 
it was in this Proclamation declared that the Duke of York had 
caused his brother, the late King, to be secretly poisoned. I 
know not what foundation exists for this accusation; but I have 
been told that it gave offence unto many, and that it was an 
ill-advised thing to say. 

The Proclamation was read aloud at the Market Cross by 
Mr. ‘l'yley, of Taunton, on the Saturday morning, before a 
great concourse of people. It ended with the words, ‘‘We 
therefore, the noblemen, gentlemen, and Commons at present 
assembled, in the names of ourselves and of all the loyal and 
Protestant noblemen, gentlemen, and Commons of England, 
in pursuance of our duty and allegiance, and for the deliver- 
ing of the Kingdom from Popery, tyranny, and oppression, do 
recognise, publish, and proclaim the said high and mighty 
Prince James, Duke of Monmouth, as lawful and rightful 
Sovereign and King, by the name of James II., by the grace 
of God, King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith. Gop save tne Kine!” 

After this the Duke was always saluted as King, prayed for 
as King, and styled ‘* His Majesty.’’ He also touched some (as 
only the King can do) for the king’s-evil, and, it is said, 
wrought many miracles of healing—a thing which, being 
noisxed abroad, should have strengthened the faith of the 
people in him. But the malignity of our enemies caused these 
cases of healing to be denied, or else explained as fables and 
inventions of the Duke’s friends. 

Among the accessions of this day was one which I cannot 
forbear to mention. It was that of an old soldier who had 
been one of Cromwell's captains, Colonel Basset by name. He 
rodein—beinga manadvancedin years, yet still strongand hale 
at the head of a considerable company raised by himself. ’‘I'was 
hoped that his example would be followed by the adhesion of 
many more of Cromwell’s men, but the event proved other- 
wise. Perhaps, being old Republicans, they were deterred by 
the Proclamation of Monmouth as King. Perhaps they had 
grown slothful with age, and were now unwilling to face once 
more the dangers and fatigues of a campaign. Another 
recruit was the once-famous Colonel Perrot, who had been 
engaged with Colonel Blood in the robbery of the Crown 
Jewels—though the addition of a robber to our army was not 
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matter of pride. He came, it was afterward uid, because 


he was desperate, his fortune « br ken, and with no other hope 


than to follow the fortunes of the Duke 

It became known in the course of the day tl the army 
was to march on the Sunday Therefore, everybody on 
Saturday evening repaired to the camp ome to bid farewell 
and Godspeed to their friends, and others to witness the 
humours of a camp. I was fortun: in having Robin fora 
companion and protector the place being ro h and the 
behaviour and language of the men coarse even beyond what 


one expects at a country fair. The recruits still kept pouring 
in from all parts ; but, a I have already said, Inany were 


disheartened when they found that there were no arms, and 
went home again. They were not all riotous and disorderly. 
Some of the men, those, namely, who were older and more 
sober-minded, we found gathered togetl erin groups, earn stly 
engaged in conversation. 

“They are considering the Proclamation,’? said Robin. 
“Truly, we did not expect that our Duke would so soon 
become King. They say he is illegitimate. Whatthen’y Let 
him mount the throne by right of arms, as Oliver Cromwell 
could have done had he ple ased who asks whether ( Jliver was 
illegitimate or no¥ The country will not have anotlLe 
Commonwealth—and it will no longer endure a Catholic Kine. 
Let us have King Monmouth, then: who is there better? ”’ 

In all the camp there was none who spoke with greater 
cheerfulness and confidence than Robin. Yet he did not 
disguise from himself that there might be warm work. 

‘The King’s troops,’? he said, ‘‘are closing in all round 
us. That is certain. Yet, even if they all join we are still 
more numerous and in much better heart; of that [ am 
assured. At Wellington, the Duke of Albemarle commands 
the Devonshire Militia; Lord Churchill is at Chard with the 
Somerset Regiment; Lord Bath is reported to be marching 
upon us with the Cornishmen ; the Duke of Beaufort hath the 
Gloucester Militia at Bristol ; Lord Pembroke is at Chippenham 
with the Wiltshire Trainbands; Lord Feversham is on the 
march with the King’s standing army. Whatthen? are these 
men Protestants or are they Papists’ Answer me that, Sweet- 
heart.’’ 

Alas! had they been true Protestants there would have 
been such an answer as would have driven King James acro 
the water three years sooner. 

The camp was now like a fair, only much finer and bigger 
than any fair I have ever seen. That of Lyme Regis could not 
be compared with it. There were booths where they sold 
gingerbread, cakes, ale, and cider; Monmouth favours for the 
recruits to sew upon their hats or sleeves ; shoes and stockings 
were sold in some, and even chap-books were displayed. Ther 
was a puppet show with Patient Grizzle ; and a stand where a 
monkey danced. Men and women carried about in baskets last 
year’s withered apples, with Kentish cobs and walnuts; there 
were booths where they fried sausages and roasted pork all day 
long ; tumblers and clowns were performing in others ; painted 
and dressed-up girls danced in others; there was a bull-baiting; 
aman was making a fiery oration on the Duke's proclamation : 
but I saw no one preaching a sermon. ‘There were here and 
there companies of country lads exercising with pike and 
halbert; and others, more advanced, with the loading and 
firing of their muskets. There were tables at which 
sat men with cards and dice, gambling: shouting when 
they won and cursing when they lost; others, of more 
thrifty mind, sat on the ground practising their trade 
of tailor or cobbler—thus losing no money, though they 
did go soldicring; some polished weapons and sharpened 
swords, pikes, and scythes; nowhere did we find any reading 
the Bible, or singing of hymns, or listening to sermons. Save 
for the few groups of sober men of whom I have spoken, the 
love of amusement carried all away; and the officers of the 
army, who might have turned them back to sober thought, 
were not visible. Everywhere noise; everywhere beating of 
drums, playing of pipes, singing of songs, bawling and laugh- 
ing. Among the men there ran about a number of saucy 
gipsy girls, their brown faces showing under red kerchiets, 
their black eyes twinkling (truly they are pretty creatures to 
look upon when they are young; but they have no religion, 
and say of themselves that they have no souls). These girls 
talked with each other in their own language, which none out 
of their own nation—except the tinker-folk, who are said to 
be their cousins—understand. But English they ta:k very 
well, and they are so cleycr that, it is said, they will talk toa 
Somersetshire man in good broad Somerset, and to a man of 
Norfolk in his own speech, though he of Norfolk would not 
understand him of Somerset. 

‘‘They are the vultures,’’ said Robin, ‘‘who follow for 
prey. Before the battle these wome ncajole the soldiers out 
of their money, and after the battle their men rob and even 
murder the wounded and plunder the dead.’’ 

Then one of them ran and stood before us. 

**Let me tell thy fortune, handsome gentleman? Let me 
tell thine, fair lady’ A sixpcnee or a groat to cross my palm, 
Captain, and you shall know all that is to happen.” 

Robin laughed, but gave her sixpence. 

‘* Look me in the face, fair lady ’’---she spoke good, plain 
English, this black-eyed wench, though but a moment before 
she had been talking broad Somerset to a young recruit 
‘look me in the face; yes. Allis not smooth. He loves you; 
but there will be separation and trouble. One comes between, 
a big man with a red face; he parts you. There is a wedding, 
I see your Ladyship plain. Why. you are crying at it, you 
cry all the time; but I do not see this gentleman. ‘Then there 
is another wedding yes, another- and I see you at both. 
You will be twice married. Yet, be of good heart, fair lady.” 

She turned away and ran after another couple, no doubt 
with much the same tale. 

‘‘ How should there be a wedding,’’ I asked, ‘‘if I am 
there and you not there, Robin--and I to be crying? And 
how could I—oh! Robin—how could I be married twice ¥ ”’ 

‘“ Nay, Sweetheart, she could not tell what wedding it was. 
She only uttered the gibberish of her trade; Iam sorry that I 
wasted a sixpence upon her.”’ 

‘‘ Robin, is it magic that they practise—these gipsies? Do 
they traffic with the Devil? We ought not to suffer witches to 
live amongst us.”* 

‘* Most are of opinion that they have no other magic than 
the art of guessing, which they learn to do very quickly, 
putting things together, from their appearance; so that if 
brother and sister walk out together they are taken to be 
lovers, and promised a happy marriage and many children.” 

That may be so, and perhaps the fortune told by this gipsy 
was only guess-work. But I cannot believe it; for the event 
proved that she had in reality possessed an exact knowledge of 
what was about to huppen. 

Some of the gipsy women—but these were the older women, 
who had lost their good looks, though not their impudence 
were singing songs, and those, as Robin teld me, songs not fit 
to be sung; and one old crone, sitting before her tent beside a 
roaring wood-fire over which hung a great saucepan, sold 
charms against shot and steel. The lads bought these greedily, 
giving sixpence apiece for them; so that the old witch must 
have made a sackful of money. ‘They came and looked on 
shyty. Then one would say to the other, ‘‘ What thinkest, 
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* Let me tell thy fortune, handsome gentleman? Let me tell thine, fair lady? A sixpence or a groat, to cross my palm, Captain, and you shall know all that ig to happen.” 


“FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM,.’—BY WALTER BESANT. 
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hore 
izz7a! 


Then another began 


w, now, Lord Grey's health, 
And ket the hautboys play, 
ops on their march shall 
uzza! huzza! huzza! 
Lord Grey’s health, 
And let the hauthoys play, 
While the drums and the trumpets sound from the shore 
Iluzza! huzza! huzza! 


Now, now 


Next a third voice took it up 
Now, now, the Colonel's health, 
And let the Lautboys play, 
and then a fourth and a fifth, and the last verse was bawled as 
lustily and with so much joy that one would have thought the 
“singing would have gotten them the victory. Men are 
I suppose, that they cannot work together without 
rand music to keep up their hearts. Sailors sing when 
rh anchor; men who unlade ships sing as they carry 
out the bales; even Cromwell's Ironsides could not march in 
ilence, but sang Psalms as they marched. 
‘The sun was set and the twilight falling when we left the 
and there was no abatement of the roaring and singing, 


they wel 


eamp 
but rather an increase 

‘They will go on,” said Robin, ‘‘ until the drink or their 
then they will lie down and sleep. You 
It is not, truth to say, as 
a conventicle, nor is the talk so godly as in Sir 
Christopher's hall. For rough fellows there must be rough 
pl iV; Ina month these lads will be veterans; the singing will 
have grown stale to them; the black-eyed gipsy-women will 
have no more power to charm away their money; they will 
understand the meaning of war; the camp will be sober if it 


money gives out; 
have now seen our camp, Sweetheart. 


decorous as 


is not religious.’ 

So we walked homewards, I, for my part, saddened to 
think in what a spirit of riot these young men, whom I had 
pictured so full of godly zeal, were preparing to meet the 
chance of immediate death and judgment. 

** Sweet,’’ said Robin, ‘* I read thy thoughts in thy troubled 
eyes. Pray for us. Some will fight none the worse for 
knowing that there are good women who pray for them.”’ 

We were now back in the town; the streets were still full 
of people, and no one seemed to think of bed. Presently we 
passed the Castle Inn ; the windows were open, and we could 
see a great company of gentlemen sitting round a table on which 
were candles lit and bowls full of strong drink; nearly every 
man had his pipe at his lips and his glass before him, and one 
of them was singing to the accompaniment of a guitar. Their 
faces were rel and swollen, as if they had taken too much. 
At one end of the table sat Humphrey. What? could 
Humphrey, too, be a reveller with the rest? His face, which 
wds gloomy, and his eyes, which were sad, showed that he 
was not. 

“The officers have supped together,’’ said Robin. ‘It 
may be long before we get such good quarters again. A cup 
of hipsy and a song in good fellowship, thou wilt not grudge 
£0 much? ”’ 

‘* Nay,”’ I said, ‘‘’tig all of a piece. Like man,.like master. 
Officers and men alike—all drinking and singing. Is there not 
one good man in all the army *’’ 

As I spoke one finished a song at which all laughed, 
except Humphrey, and drummed the table with their fists and 
shouted 

Then one who seemed to be the president of the table 
turned to Humphrey. 

‘*Doctor,”’ he said, ‘‘thou wilt not drink, thou dost not 
laugh, and thou hast not sung. ‘Thou must be tried by court- 
martial, and the sentence of the court is a brimming glass of 
punch or a song.”’ 

“Then, gentlemen,”’ said Humphrey, smiling, ‘‘I will 
give youasong. But blame me not if you mislike it; I made 
the song in praise of the sweetest womun in the world.”? He 
took the guitar and struck the strings. When he began to 
sing my cheeks flamed and my breath came and went, for I 
knew the song; he had given it to me four years agone. Who 
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press art, 

s thy heart. 
lh: fell upon the 
it a common drinking- 
and the ribaldry ’twas 
sofa prison; or like 

th thirst. 
nin the « ump.”” 

\ 1 whic h, to be sure, 
ong, nor a part: ng, nor a song of 
the company looked at each other 
vughed nor offered to interrupt. Nay, 
in some of their faces, which became 
When Humphrey finished it, he laid 
nad rose up with a bow, saying, * T have sung 
en all—and so, good-night!’’ and walked 


the room 
‘ Robin,’’ I said again, ‘thank God, there is cne good man 
he camp! I had torgotten Humphrey.’ 

es,’? Robin replied; ‘* Humphrey is a good man, if ever 

was one. But he is glum. Something oppresses him. 

yes are troubled, and he hangs his head; or if he laughs 
ll, itis as if he would rather cry. Yet all the way home 
in Holland he was joyful, save when his head was held over 
ide of the ship. He sang and laughed; he spoke of great 

j about to happen. Ihave never known him more happy. 
nd now his face is glcomy, and he sighs when he thinks no 
watcheth him. Perhaps, like thee, Sweet, he cannot abide 
ce and riot of the camp. He would fain see every man 
inland. ‘To-day he spent two hours with the Duke before 

incil, and was with thy father afterwards. ’T is certain 

Duke hath great confidence in him. Why is he so 

He bitterly reproached me for leaving Sir Christopher, 

as if he alone had a conscience to obey or honour to remember !”’ 

Humphrey came forth at this moment and stood for a 
moment on the steps. Then he heaved a great sigh and walked 
away slowly, with hanging head, not secing us. 

‘What is the matter with him?’’ said Robin. ‘‘ Perhaps 
they flout him for being a physician. ‘These fellows have no 
respect for learning or for anyone who is not a country gcntle- 
man. Well, perhaps when we are on the march he will again 
pick up his spirits. They are going to sing again. Shall we 
go, Child?” 

But the president called a name, which made me step a 
little longer. 

** Barnaby !’’ he cried ; “jolly Captain Barnaby ! Now that 
Doctor Graveairs hath left us we will begin the night. Barnaby, 
my hero, thy song. Fill up, gentlemen! The night is young, 
and to-mcrvow we march. Captain Barnaby, tip us a sea-scng. 
Silence, gentlemen, for the Captain’s song.”’ 

It was my brother that they called upon—no other. IIe 
got up from his place at the summons and rose to his fect. 
Heavens ! what a broad man he seemed compared with those 
who sat beside him! [lis face was red and his cheeks swollen 
because of the strong drink he had taken. In his hand he 
held a full glass of it. Robin called it hipsy—and it is a 
mixture of wine, brandy, and water with lemcn juice and 
sugar—very heady and strong. 

Said not Barnaby that there was one religion for a lands- 
man and ancther for a sailor? I thought of that as he stood 
looking round him. If it were so, it would be truly a happy 
circumstance for most railors; but I know not on what 
assurance this belief can be argued. Then Barnaby waved his 
hand. 

** Yoho! my lads!’’ h 
the crew has gone ashore !’ 

Then he began to singin a deep voice which made the 
glasses ring 

Shut the door—lock the door 
Out of window fling the key. 
Hasten ; bring me more, bring me more. 
Fill it up. Fill it up for me. 
The daylight which you think, 
The daylight which you think, 
The daylight which you think, 
’Tis but the candle’s flicker : 
The morning star will never wink, 
‘The morning star will never wink, 
‘Till there cometh stint of liquor. 
For ’tis tipple, tipple, tipple all around the world, my lads, 
And the sun in drink is nightly lapped and curled, my lads, 
mehr. an r po age pa to-morrow ag = sea ; : 
oO 8 ple, tipple, tipple es is »ple y 2 yple— 
Siatoas he Waelder en me A Pees) SPE. SEP 


shouted. 


’ 


“The ship’s in port and 


‘Take me home, Robin,’’ I said, ‘‘I have seen and heard 
enough. Alas! we have need of ali the prayers that we can 
' 


utter from the depths of our heart, and more ! ”’ 
(To be continued.) 








The twenty-seventh annual show of the Derbyshire 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society has been held at Derby 
under favourable auspices, the entries being numerous. 

Norwich Castle, so long used as a prison, having been 
acquired by the Corporation, will, at a cost of about £11,000, 
be turned into a public museum, art gallery, &c. The greater 
part of the money has been subscribed or promised, and it is 
expected that the remainder will be speedily obtainable, and 
that the alterations will shortly be proceeded with. 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 
taken an opportunity, during her recent visit 
ain and very emphatically expressing her 
ym] : gher education of women. Her Majesty 
visited and received an address from the committee of Queen 
Margaret's College, an institution which Mrs. John Elder, in 
IS84, presented to the Glasgow Association for the Higher 
number of students 


Education of Women. average 
attending the college is 250. It is very pleasant to find 
wealthy women aiding in so generous a manner as Mrs. Elder 
did in presenting the college in the education of girls. It is 
quite clear that in a generation or two the extreme inequality 
in endowed and assisted education which now exists between girls 
and boys, and between young men and women, will be greatly 
reduced. So soon as public opinion sanctions such provision 
being made, generous and rich women are not wanting to 
supply the needfulfunds. Leaving the luckless “ Holloway’s” 
out of the question, Girton College has been the recipient of 
various munificent donations from women—notably, one from 
the late Miss Gamble, of Portland-place, who made the college 
her residuary legatee, and so provided it with over ten 
thousand pounds, out of which a new wing was built. Mrs. 
Abel Heywood left an equal sum to the women’s classes of the 
Owen's College, provided the council will use it for that 
purpose; and Mrs. Elder's gift to the Glasgow College has 
been equally munificent. The approval accorded to such 
efforts by the Queen cannot fail to give an impetus to 
the happy wave of female generosity which is bringing 
higher education within the means of more and yet more 
girls. The Queen’s reply to the address from the College 
included the following phrases :—“It is a source of 
gratification to me to hear of the success of Queen Margaret's 
College ; every movement which tends to raise the position of 
women and to extend the sphere of their usefulness has my 
warm approval.” 

So the movement 
ness” of women 


THE 


ni 


for “extending the sphere of useful- 
on, the time being ripe for it. 
There is, no another side of the shield, and 
some of the girls of the next generation may be dis- 
posed to envy their ancestresses who lived in quicter times: 
who learned to read, write, and keep the simplest accounts, 
and were then freed from all obligation to study, and were not 
expected to be any more highly cultivated. To whom much 
is given, from them much is required; and it would be idle to 
deny that the calm, domestic days led by our grandmothers 
were in some respects enviable. But one cannot live out of 
one’s century, if one would ; whatever its peculiar strain and 
effort, they must be borne as the price of its special advan- 
tages. Changed conditions have altered the position of women. 
Steam has taken full half of our old domestic work away, 
both by enabling manufactures to be best done on a large scale, 
and by increasing the ease with which manufactured goods 
can be conveyed to those who use them. Thus the work of 
women is taken from the home, and women must foilow their 
work, and mustin large numbers turn out of the domestic shelter 
to find their vocation, in the varied duties of the wider world. 
They must. then, be as well prepared as may be for the battle 
of life, and for the exercise in it of all their powers; for the 
more highly organised work in which women must now share 
demands the exertion of many intellectual and moral as well 
as physical capabilities that were little required in the more 
routine, though equally arduous, duties of old-fashioned house- 
keeping. If the modern conditions of women’s labour press 
more hardly than older ones did on the idle, the feeble, and 
the incapable—the remedy, and the only possible remedy, is to 
reduce the number of such members of our sex, by improving 
both bedy and mind by education—which is the object of 
colleges for women. 

‘Lhough this is the dull season in town, when the West- 
End is almost deserted, when the syuares are given over to care- 
takers and cats, when the shopkeepers condescend to be on the 
watch for customers, and when hardly any but hack-carriag¢ 
are seen in the streets ; yet London is not without novelties. 
There are none in the world of fashion; but in these little 
matters which form suitable presents to take home to friends 
in the country there is as much that is fresh to be seen now, as 
at any other season. Amongst the newest things is a fir-cone 
brooch, the ornament itself being in gold, the series of little over- 
lapping plates of the precious metal giving exactly the natural 
appearance, while the case in which it lies, nestling in the blue 
silk lining, is of leather, marked off to have a similar appear- 
ance. A novel developmentof the popular watch-bracelet has the 
tiniest of time-keepers dangling from a very short and slender 
chain, and looking as though it were the key of the padlock 
centre of the narrow bangle that surrounds the wrist. Another 
form of the same useful ornament is in silver, and is called a 
wristlet ; there is a narrow band of silver around the arm, 
from which hangs a series of little chains of silver. On one 
of these a sovereign-purse is intended to hang ; on another is 
a little silver watch set in a deep socket ; on another is a tiny 
propelling pencil-case ; while a fourth is left free in order 
to have attached to it any small parcel or other object 
that it may be wished to carry. This is, in effect, having 
a chatelaine on the wrist—a notion that could only 
commend itself to a. person who liked display and 
noise. A pretty brooch is in the form of a gold “ merry- 
thought ;”’ one variety of this idea has a tiny bird in plain gold 
perched on the lower branch, and another has the space 
between the two halves filled in with the figures denoting this 
year of grace. In novelties for table use is a sardine server, 
with the holders shaped like two of the fish, fixed crosswise on 
the ends of the sugar-tong-like prongs. Another is an egg- 
boiler for table use, which will allow the mistress to prepare 
the matutinal egg to the precise taste of each member of the 
household, and to serve it up quite hot and fresh. The article 
consists of a silver boiler shaped like an orange, opening in the 
middle to take the water in which the eggs cook. ‘This vessel is 
supported on the top of a tripod stand, at the bottom of which 
is a ring with a little spirit-lamp upon it, that keeps the water 
boiling. There is another variety of the same object in which 
the boiler is suspended by chains, like a gipsies’ kettle, from 
the middle of a “three-stick” stand, with a separate little 
support for the spirit-lamp beneath. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde has now, I believe, edited the Woman's 
World fora year. The September number introduces a new 
feature, which one is rather sorry to see. Hitherto, only 
women have written in the pages of that magazine; this month 
two contributions—a short poem and an article on tapestry— 
are signed with masculine names. Those contributions, how- 
ever, are hardly likely to be regarded as the spice or savouring 
salt of the number, the gem of which, to my thinking, is a 
paper on “Roman Women at the Beginning of the Empire,” 
by Miss Richardson, illustrated by two beautiful portraits 
from antique busts. The view shown of the great influence 
exercised by women ina time when law and custom straitly 
forbad them not only power but even personal liberty, is most 
striking,and the paper is written in an elevated yet picturesque 
style befitting the stately subject. Other interesting articles 
are Mrs. Cooper-Oakley’s “ Bonnets of the Reign,” “ Ouida’s” 
on “ The Streets of London,” and a series of apophthegms by 
the Queen of Roumania. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 
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“BUT Went- 
worth —who 
ever names him 
without think- 
ing of those 
harsh dark 
features, en- 
nobled by their ex- 
pression into more 
than the majesty of an 
antique Jupiter; of 
that brow, that eye, 
that cheek, that lip, 
wherein, as in a chronicle, are written the events of many 
stormy and disastrous years, high enterprise accomplished, 
frightful dangers braved, power unsparingly exercised, 
suffering unshrinkingly borne; of that fixed look, so full of 
severity, of mournful anxiety, of deep thought, of dauntless 
resolution, which seems at once to forebode and to defy a 
terrible fate, as it lowers on us from the living canvas of 
Vandyke?” 

These are the famous words of Macaulay: and even thus 
one might ask. Who ever names Wentworth House—the great 
mansion in the’south of York- 


THE 


HOMES. 


oodbouse. 
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enemies ; and a more curious evidence of 
this than any of Clarendon’s direct words 
is given by the index to the “ History of 
the Rebellion.” Here we find, in entry 
after entry under the head of “ Went- 
worth,” Hurl Tolland hostile to him—Sir 
II. Vane his implaca ble enemy — Earls 
Essex and Holland his enemies, and u hy— 
Lrmy incensed agai nst him Lord Savile his 
bitter enc my — Yucen hostile to him — Sir 
T. Hotham his enc my— Karl of Southampton 
not his friend, Perhaps in all his quarrels 


he was right; yet, in any case, what a 
talent for quarrelling ! 
He came of age in 1614, and in the 


same year, on his father’s death, succeeded 

to the estate. Here he mainly lived— 
it was fourteen years before Parliament took up any great 
share of his time—and kept up a stately hospitality. in the 
great red-bricked house of which some part still stands. He 
entertained largely; and, apart from guests, his ordinary 
household numbered sixty-four. He always loved the life of 
a country gentleman. Much later, when he was ruling 
Ireland with an iron hand, he found time to order minutely 
the affairs of his home estate ; and wrote then of his love of 
rural peace, remembering, no doubt, the life he had described 
ten years before, when he wrote to Sir George Calvert “ Our 
objects and thoughts are limited in looking upon a tulip, 
hearing a bird sing, a rivulet murmuring, or some petty yet 
innocent pastimes.” 

He entered Parliament in 1620—he was elected, on Christ- 
mas Day, knight of the shire for the county of York—and at 
once took an active part as a friend of the people, a strong 
opponent of the unlimited monarchy of the Stuarts. This 
Parliament did not live long, nor did the next (in which he 
sat for Pontefract) ; but Sir Thomas Wentworth was already 
an opponent so powerful that the King was glad to keep him 
out of the Parliament of 1627 by making him Sheriff of his 
county. 

But in this same year came a motive for the strongest 
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And so, on 


acknowledgment of your exceeding favours. wig 
' mind, he 


Tower-hill, “with marvellous tranquillity 
delivered his head to the block.” : ae 

His son, an amiable weak man, died childless in 1695, 
leaving the estates to pass to the issue of a sister who had 
married Edward, second Baron Rockingham. 

And the second Chief Minister of England, who also ruled 
at Wentworth—the builder, indeed, of the present house—was 
a Rockingham: Charles Watson Wentworth, first Marquis. 
An honourable, pleasant, simple man— 


of 


Gentle, intrepid, generous, mild, and just, 
says his epitaph—but of no very commanding abilities, he was 
a singular contrast to the mighty Strafford. Yet he was 


second time with 


twice Prime Minister of England—the wi 
not his sudden 


every prospect of long-continued power, had a6 
death overthrown all hopes. Burke, his intimate friend, 
wrote the fine “Character” which is engraved in the 
mausoleum which we shall pass before we leave the park, by 
its southern gate, for Rotherham. On the other hand, one 
remembers the epigram of a wit of the Opposition party : 
Tell the truth—if the people can hear without shocking ‘em 
That the Nation’s asleep, and the Minister's Rocking ‘em. 
Quitting the Prime Minister till we reach his mausoleum, 

we come to the line of the Fitzwilliams, still holding rule 
here. The third Earl of Fitzwilliam married Lord Rocking- 
ham’s daughter, and thus came to inherit Wentworth; but his 
family had been landowners in this immediate neighbour- 
hood—at Sprotborough, only some ten miles off —as long ago 
as the eleventh century. One good-hearted Sir William 
Fitzwilliam of those early days set up in the High-street of 
Sprotborough a cross, with these words engraven on brass— 

Tfoso ts Hungry. and lists to eate, 

Rect him come to Sprotburgh to his meate; 

And for a night. and for a Dap, 

His horse shall habe both corn and hay. 

And no man shall ask him where he gorth away. 
But as the days went by men grew less hospitable, and in 1520 


the cross was pulled down. 


History tells us of some 


sixteen William Fitzwilliames, 





shire, not far from clouded — 
Sheffield -— without at once 
thinking of its sometime owner. 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford : “ the one supremely 
able man the King had” in 
his fatal struggle with the 
Commons of England? 

Far back as we have any 
records of its history, Went- 
worth Woodhouse belonged to 
Strafford’s ancestry. In the 
days of Henry III., William 
de Wyntword of Wyntword 
acquired the estate by his 
marriage with Emma, daughter 
of William Wodehous “of 
Wodehous ” — most likely a 
real house of wood. an ancient 
timber dwelling, dating per- 
haps from the Conquest. The 
usual spelling of the name of 
old was “Winteworth”; and 
80, they say. it is still pro- 
nounced locally—though I can- 
not say I noticed it. In 
Domesday the name is men- 
tioned five times: once with 
the spelling “ Wintrerworde,” 
which perhaps suggests a true 
derivation from “ winter.” 

And here lived the Went- 
worths of Wentworth Wood- 
house, and inherited the house 
and lands, in regular male suc- 
cession, from the time of Henry 
Ill. to that of Charles II. | 
Eleven William Wentworths 
held rule here without a break ; 
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and four Johns, in the direct 
line; many of them men of 
note, and one—the William of 
Elizabeth's day—Lord Deputy 
of Ireland five times, for four 
and thirty years. His grand- 
son was raised to the Peerage 
of Ireland ; and a descendant, 
fourth Earl Fitzwilliam, 
achieved the rare feat of 
making himself beloved as 
Lord Lieutenant—as we shall 
see in due place. The great 
grandson of this fourth Earl— 
William Thomas Wentworth 
Spencer Fitzwilliam, seventh 
Jarl Fitzwilliam—whose 
golden wedding is this week to 
be celebrated, now holds rule at 
Wentworth Woodhouse; of 
which house, and the park 
about it, the things to be seen 
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therein and the way thereto, 
some account must now be 
given. 


worth is to take the train from 
Sheffield to the little station 
at Chapeltown, whence the 
house is but two miles’ walk— 
the two longest miles, though, 
that I recollect to have met. 
(Or you can go from Rother- 
ham, whence it is a four-mile 
drive.) 
It is a pleasant journey, by 
reason of itscontrasts. Youcome 
| out from the terrible smoke- 
cloud of Sheffield, pierced by its 


The nearest way to Went- 
| 








and then camea series of alter- 

nate—or very nearlyalternate— 

Williams and Thomases, which 

lasted till, on the death of Strafford’s son without issne, the 
property passed to the children of his daughter. 

Among these earlier Wentworths were some good fighting- 
men. Best known to fame, and something of a “character” 
in his way, was the second Sir Thomas, who flourished—and 
that greatly—in the days of Henry VIII. His bravery at the 

3attle of the Spurs won him the honour of knighthood ; later 
on, his wealth gained him the title of “Golden Thomas.” It 
seems an odd employment of this wealth to have paid with it 
a fine that he might not be made a Knight of the Bath: more 
reasonable was the license he obtained from the King in 1528, 
that, being infirm, he might wear his bonnet in the Royal 
presence. 

The younger branches of the family founded houses of 
their own ; there were the Wentworths of North and of South 
Elmsal, of Bretton, of Wentworth Castle—also in Yorkshire— 
and of Nettlested, in Suffolk. This last family became Earls 
of Cleveland and Barons Wentworth. 

But the eldest branch achieved the highest honours. The 
first Baronet was a powerful and wealthy man ; and his son 
and heir took every way of advancement, moving ever upwards, 
till he died, said Clarendon, “the greatest subject in power, 
and little inferior to any in fortune, that was at that time in 
any of the three kingdoms.” 

We need not take it that he advanced by base means. There 
is nothing low in the face that Vandyke shows us: it was no 
vulgar man who wrote that last letter, in which he urged his 
own death upon the King. But of Wentworth’s enormous 
ambition there can hardly be a doubt; and his motto was 
“ Thorough” ; and we find that every step he took bore him 
higher, either in fame, or power, or wealth. 

He was married twice—first to the Lady Margaret Clifford, 
daughter of the Earl of Cumberland, and connected with many 
of the greatest English houses ; and, in 1624, two years after her 
death, to Arabella Holles (sister of Denzil), the daughter of 
the Earl of Clare. Thus, each time he married “ well,” as it is 
called ; but each seems to have been a marriage of affection, 
and his exceeding grief at the death, in childbirth, of his 
second wife is on record, as is the sympathy then shown for 
— in the town of York, where he seems to have been greatly 

iked. 

Yet the early records of his quiet life at Wentworth show 
that he was determined to be first. wherever he was, at what- 
ever cost. Clarendon mentions his rivalry with “ the old Lord 
Saville,” whom he defeated, and succeeded as Custos of the 
Rolls for the West Riding ; nor rested “till he had bereaved 
him of all place and power in Court, and so sent him down, a 
most abject, disconsolate old man, to his country.” 

With this masterful spirit, it is not surprising that he made 





EARL AND COUNTESS FITZWILLIAM. 
public action. Like Hampden, Wentworth refused to pay 
his share of the forced loan demanded by the King. He was 
imprisoned in the Marshalsea, and afterwards was ordered to 
keep within the town or neighbourhood of Dartford. By 
Christmastime, however, he was free ; and early in 1628 once 
more sat for Yorkshire in the House of Commons. 

And then—then came the sudden change, which has made 
the character of Wentworth one of the hardest riddles in 
history. Macaulay and others attribute it to sheer venality : 
the King tempted him, and he fell; the King paid a high 
price, and bought him, body and soul. (And it is true that, 
as early as July in this year, Charles’s former enemy was made 
a Peer, Baron Wentworth of Wentworth-Woodhouse ; on 
Dec. 10 he was created Viscount Wentworth; he was soon 
made a Privy Councillor, Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
York, and Lord President of the North.) 

Mr. Gardiner gives him credit for honesty, makes him a 
kind of Girondist—though a Girondist with the will of a 
Cromwell. And, as has been said, no base man could have 
written that final letter to the King ; as no altogether worthy 
man could have ruled Ireland as he ruled it, or have said— 
when Hampden, his friend of old, refused to pay ship-money 
till he was lawfully bidden—‘ He should be whipt into his 
senses ; and if the rod be so used that it smart not, Iam the 
more sorry.” 

From whatever motive, Wentworth was the mainstay of 
the King’s cause during the next twelve years, as Lord Presi- 
dent of the North, Lord-Deputy of Ireland, Lieutenant-General 
of the army against the Scots; and was rewarded with titles 
and great wealth. In 1640 he was made Baron Raby, of Raby 
Castle ; he was Earl of Strafford, a Knight of the Garter, and 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

But his measure was full. In the first year of the Long 
Parliament one of the earliest measures of the House of 
Commons was his impeachment before the Lords. Then 
followed that famous trial in Westminster Hall, when for 
eighteen days he defended himself against the mightiest 
opponents in England “with all imaginable dexterity, 
answering this and evading that with all possible skill and 
eloquence.” He was not condemned till a Bill of Attainder 
was passed—and his Royal master signed it : moved thereto, 
perhaps, by the noble letter which, with any other King, one 
thinks, should have pleaded most eloquently for him. “Sir, 
wrote Strafford, “my consent shall more acquit you herein to 
God, than all the world candoe besides. Toa willing man there 
is no injury done. And as by God’s grace I forgive all the 
world with a calmness and meekness of infinite contentment 
to my dislodging soule, so, Sir, to you can I give the life of 
this world with all the cheerfulness imaginable ; in the just 


thousands of tall chimneys, and 

pass the little red houses just 
beyond, quite pert and shiny in the sunlight, with the great 
slope of Wincobank high above them ; and quickly you are in 
the green country, a land of hills and dales, with tall trees 
bordering the little fields, and everywhere houses dotted about 
and signs of humanity. You are in the ancient woodland 
that Robin Hood (and Walter Scott) have made famous for us: 
for here “in that pleasant district of merry England which is 
watered by the Don, there extended in ancient times a large 
forest, covering the greater part of the hills and valleys 
which lie between Sheffield and the pleasant town of Don- 
caster. The remains of this extensive wood are still to be 
seen at the noble seats of Wentworth, of Wharncliffe Park, 
and around Rotherham.” ‘This, indeed, was of old Sherwood 
Forest: it was here that Gurth and Wamba talked, as the sun 
was setting in a cloudless sky. 

It is a smoky country now, though 
roads are 
grey,and the | 
houses dirty, 
and even in 
the Park it- 
self, eight 
miles from 
Sheffield (and 
four from its 
murky neigh- 
bour Rother- 
ham), one 
seems to taste 
the smoke in 
the air, and 
November 
brings fogs 
quite worthy 
of London. 
Yet you are 
among the 
hills, and 
there is @ 
fresh wind 
blowing, and 
you have 
varying views 

OO anc 
pA Ah vind by the first lodge, uphill along a grey — 
between the fields, you catch always a glimpse of water, or 0 
a high church on a round-topped hill, or a line of dark wood 
along the ridge, across the valley on your right. 7 ge 

To the Park itself there are high iron gates, with no bell, 


a picturesque; the 
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ade into very capital material for garden-walks ; 
and perhaps of a colour no bolder than the glaring yellow 
gravel to which we are accustomed.) 

Otherwise, 
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low, and crossed and varied with st 
e building seems to sparkle in the sunlight, as 

rainst the wide lawn, and the dark masses of the 

tant hills anda yrey sky beyond. 

nt house was built, by the first Marquis of 


round that which was Strafford’s home; “a 


nt, screening an old house,’ Walpole calls it. and 


as built by the late Lord on a design of the 


chitect Both.” The house seems to have been 


e back of the present house was the front of 


very curious in colour this is: gray-yellow in the 


the rest of a pale red, or pink, with pink paths to 
match it, indaring contrast to the green lawn. (These paths 


look of brick, broken up small; but they are 
rubbish from the neighbouring pits, 


this back-front (if one may so call it) is 
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enough, with its projecting wings, and statue a-top in 





midd] nd it overlooks a lovely greensward bordered 
th rare trees of the softest, deep colour, anda long path 
through the gardens, with the high spire of the church 
Lie ts end 
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borders of 
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it variety, exquisite Co 
ello rlet and white, among the bright 
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Just beyond the gardens are the two 
churches, pew and old; the former, built by 
the present Lord Fitzwilliam, a landmark 
from far away, a graceful Early English 
building of yellowish stone, with a tall 
lend Across the way stand the 
the older church, in the 
iurchyard bright with flowers: a small 








are tower,a desolate place where once 
meregation sat, and the former chancel, 
ry chapel. ere are 
very interesting monuments of Strafford 
his kneeling figure above—his father 
and mother, and his son; and just behind 
this church lies the little drab village of Wentworth, quite 
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Strafford’s son, weak but amiable enough, and Charles's. ugly. 




















but no fool. 
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But the rooms themselves are as unpretending as may Le. 
rhe first, the di room, i chambe7y, with 
wh pillars standing ont against a background cf dark 





yellow ; and the bed-roon anything, yellower still, with 
pillars across. which cut off a little sombre recess for the bed. 


Yet hither, as they say, the Earl returns cccasionally. I 





have been to many great houses, but never, to my disappoint- 
ment, have found in any one of them the traces of a ghost ; but 
here. Tam assured, the maid-seryants go in terror of the great 
Karl himself, who down the Oak Staircase—and the 
Oak Staircase is there, and I saw it—at eleven o'clock on 
Friday nights; and, for convenience, carries his head under 
his arm. 

Another legend, of precisely equal truth, tells how Strafford, 
being in danger of arrest at Tankersley Old Hall near here, 
where he sometimes lived. was fain to climb into a great oak- 
tree as a hiding-place ; but his faveurite dog came after lim 
to the tree—not, I believe, climbing up—and so betrayed him. 
And, indeed, there is the dog in his picture in the Vandyke 
Room. 

Of another nature are the memorials of Strafford in the 
library—his own collection of books, with many fine Elzevir 
and Aldine classics ; a portrait of his two plain daughters ; 
and a Bible and prayer-book, richly adorned, given to him by 
his King, tc whom he gave so much. 

















eclipsed by the great honse which has sprung from it. 
But the house is waiting. and we must return to it—not 
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ing. you pass 
through 
arches into a 
low, pillared 
ul] were 


woulddoubt- 
less be called 
the Hall of 
a IJundred 
Columns, for 
there at are 
least twerty. 
All is of a 
cool grey 
stone; at the 
back, stairs 


wind up to 


right and 
left, with 
statues at 
their feet; THE EARL 


on the walls 

are horns of wapiti and bison, shot by Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
sons ; and beside the fireplace are comfortable seats, for the 
hall is used sometimes as a room for re- 
ceiving visitors who have business with 
the Earl. 

Immediately above this hall is the 
saloon, into which the grand portico leads ; 
indeed a noble room—square, lofty, and 
very spacious and bright. Round it are 
yellow pillars of scagliola, but all the rest 
is white ; a marble floor, white walls, with 
recesses in which statues stand. and, higher 
up, a gallery running round the room. Red 
curtains to the windows—that look across 
the wide sweep of lawn and distant hill 
almost into Nottinghamshire—and great 
vases of a deep blue-green give colour, so 
that the saloon does not look cold or bare ; 
all is stately and satisfying. as in the great 
room of a great house it should be. 

Turning from this room to the next on 
the right, even in the doorway you see, face 
to face to you, the famous picture of the 
great man of the house, Vandyke’s Straf- 
ford. What strikes one in the massive, 
thoughtful face, is its enormous sense. 
Looking at the splendid lofty brow—fine as 
that of some Elizabethan poet, of Beaumont 
or Jonson—oue can believe in the power of 
eloquence for which Wentworth was un- 
rivalled ; but the quality that comes home 
to one is the practica! sagacity of the states- 
man, the grasp of men and things. It is 
the face of a master, indeed ; one looks back 
upon it again and avain—and here in his 
house all seems to group itself round 
Strafford. 

Thus, in this room, one looks at his 
contemporaries — Rupert’s rough soldier 
face. aud the somewhat lackadaisical Earl 
of Derby. whose head fell in the same cause 
ns Strafford’s—sooner thin even at the 
magnificent * Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
in which Sir Joshua has painted himself and 
his friend Jarvis. Inthe next—called the 
Vandyke Room —one goes directly to 
another portrait of Wentworth, only less 
fine than the first ; then to his queer com- 
panion, Laud, with his silly, senile face ; 
to his Queen and enemy, Henrietta Maria, 
charming, childish, weak ; to Charles him- 
self, looking (in this picture) every inch a 
scamp; and to the next generation— 
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OF STRAFFORD’S BED-ROOM. 


The Wentworth library consists of several adjoining 
rooms, and contains, besides the large collection of books, 
some curious paintings and engravings. One ancient picture 
shows us the figures of two Fitzwilliams slain at Flodden “in 
doing their duty against the Scots” ; and there is a quaint old 
print of * His Honour of Wentworth and Margaret Gascoyne, 
his wife.” 

Returning to the state-rooms of Wentwortn Woodhouse 
and the pictures thereof—or, rather, the very few that space 
will permit one to mention—the first place must needs be 
given to the splendid * Whistle-jacket Room.” “I have got 
you a pair of horses that will fly like Whistle-jacket,” says 
‘Tony Lumpkin ; and here is the famous racer, with a stately 
drawing-room all to himself but for two other pictures, and 
one of them unfinished—a bright and beautiful room, lofty, 
whitewalled, with a gold arabesque to enrich it. gay with rich 
blue furniture, rich screens, and other magnificence. His 
portrait, by Stubbs, is a noble picture of a noble horse—cntirely 
unlike the trim pictures of slim racers one knows so well: a 
great canvas with no background, but only one massive, bright 
chestnut charger, with sweeping mane and tail, rearing 
magnificently at the universe. 

‘The two other pictures in the room are worthy companions 
for this one. 
Over the chim- 
ney piece is cne 
of the loveliest 
of Reynolds's 
child pictures 
— the littie 
Lord Fitzwil- 
liam, his swect 
face and pretty 
childish figure 
coming from a 
dark landscape 
to meet us. The 
child grew up 
to be a noble 
man—and 
when his rule, 
as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ire- 
land, proved 
too humane and liberal for the Government of the day, his recall 
was mourned in Dublin as a national calamity. A singularly 
fine portrait by Lawrence of this nobleman, in his old age. is 
the third picture in the room. 

Of the rooms on the other side of the saloon the first is the 
sculpture-room, where stands a little regiment of busts and 
statuettes: a fine bust of the Marquis of Rockingham is one 
of the many memorials of the good Prime Minister, which we 
have, I fear, a little overlooked, in our devotion to him whom 
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Pym called the “wicked Earl.” His portrait hangs in the the bakehouse, and the old-fashioned brew -honse where miners and workmen and thei 


dining-room, to which we come next, among many other 
interesting portraits and excellent pictures. In this room, 
they used to say, it was settled as the elections came on who 





should be member for Yorkshire—a matter hardly to be settled 
in any dining-room now-a-days ! 

More pictures in the billiard-room, a chamber whose pre- 
vailing colour is an old-fashioned green ; pictures of racers of 
the last century, ridden by jockeys, apparently, of the century 
before, and attempting some original mode of progression on 
their hindfeet ; and other horse-pictures in the manner of the 
Whistle-jacket portrait—very good and pleasant in colour. 
Here, too, is a remarkable cabinet of tortoiseshell, which pur- 
ports to be an exact representation of King Solomon’s Temple. 

Then there is the picture gallery—a long, red and white, 
comfortable room; 
much used, indeed, as a 
sitting - room —by no 
means a bare abode for 
painted people only. | 
will not try to catalogue 
its contents ; but there 
are,among many others, 
a portrait of Shak- 
speare, said to have be- 
longed to Dryden, a 
group of Italian poets— 
Dante, with his severe 
nose, the most promi- 
nent—a sleeping (one 
might even say a snor- 
ing) Cupid, by Guido, 
andan infant Hercules, 
the sturdy handiwork 
of Sir Joshua. 

A Holy Family, by 
Raffaelle, and the some- 
what faded beauty of a 
Magdalen, of Titian, 
represent the Old Mas- 
ters; who are in great 
force—in the typical 
manner which has 
somewhat marred their 
popularity — in the 
Chapel down - stairs. 
This is a plain build- 
ing, roomy, and quiet 
in colour, with a high 
gallery for the Earl and 
his family ; and is de- 
corated with Martyrs 
and Virgins who enjoy 
their martyrdom and 
virginity with becom- 
ing severity. 

In the Chapel Gal- 
lery — pleasant, cosy, 
and rather dark—are 
chiefly family portraits. 
There is an interesting 
black bust of Charles I.; 
and Lady Milton's 
sedan-chair stands here, : 
to remind us of the 2 ~igsseee 
days when London was [i ba 
as Constantinople in 
the matter of paving. 

Of the other rooms 
of Wentworth — and 
there are hundreds, 
literally — one would 
fain speak, but cannot. 
Only two interesting 
little rooms just by the 
Pillared Hall may Le 
mentioned—in one are portraits of the Wentworths, and in the 
other, called the Ship Room, is preserved—besides some 
pictures of Lord Fitzwilliam’s steam-yacht, and other vessels— 
one of the curiosities that serve to remind us of the fact which 
at Wentworth there is no danger of forgetting. 

This is, that we are in Yorkshire. Every association of the 
house brings to mind one or other of the two main character- 
istics of the great county—hospitality and horse-racing. Here 
in the Ship Room, as in the Whistle-jacket Room above, we 
find the memorial of a great racer—a shoe of Bay Malton, the 
famous horse who is said to have won for his owner the money 
with which was built the splendid quadrangle of the Went- 
worth stables, perhaps the finest in England. Hence came the 
first winner of the St. Leger, the Marquis of Rockingham’s 
Sampson; here stand every winter some seventy - eight 
hunters—proofs of the love of horseflesh and of hospitality at 
once. 

There are, it is to be feared, not many great country houses 
where the traditions of a generous past are kept up as they 
are at Wentworth. For six months in the year the great 
house is full of guests ; at the rent-days in May and November 
three hundred guests a day feed in hall and kitchen for the 
best part of a week ; and ancient customs are kept up here, to 
be found, I believe, nowhere else in England. 

Some, indeed, have had to be discontinued, in deference to 
the growing sobriety of the age, or because of the neighbour- 
hood of a great town like Sheffield. It is not so very long 
since, at the rent-day, all tenants were given as much beer as 
they could drink—and due provision of straw to “ sleep it off ” 
on; and every tramp who passed through the park had but to 
ask, and he was given a horn of ale and a crust of bread. 

These customs have passed away; but yet survives an 
ancient usage by which, on every Tuesday in November, 
neighbours from all the country round invite themselves to 
dine with the Earl and Countess. Each day, sixty or seventy 
commonly avail themselves of this pleasant right. 

This hospitality keeps in full work the great old kitchens, 
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twice a year Wentworth brews its own excellent beer and ale. 
Moreover, it finds tenants for the enormous cellars which are 
one of the greatest “sights” of the house. Dark vaults of 
immense length, “ like the crypts of a cathedral,” with massive 
pillars none too large for the weight they have to uphold, 
extend far and wide under the halls and galleries of Went- 
worth. Their ancient gloom is now lighted here and there 
with gas; but yet there is something weird, a damp air as of 
the dwelling of gnomes, in their dark shadows and heavy 





ceilings fungus-grown. In long lines down their sides stand 
the huge casks—for the most part holding over a hundred 
and twenty gallons each—filled with strong ales, sometimes 
twenty. sometimes fifty years old : the former a pure and glorious 
beer of immense potency—the latter now cousin-German to 
vinegar. These beer-cellars were once upon a time full, or 
nearly full; but it isa sober age—by comparison—and there 
is now room and to spare. There is, nevertheless, huge store 
of the true Yorkshire stingo: and of wine—let us say, some 
eighteen thousand bottles. Much is of the rarest and most 
precious vintages ; and there are not less than six thousand 
bottles of admirable sherry, waiting till the day of cham- 
pagnes and clarets be past, and Xeres and his old friend 
Oporto come to their own again. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy among these many ancient 
vaults is the Water Cellar: a strange and gloomy place, 
where you look down into a kind of dark inner chamber, 
where is a great black pool of water fed by a running stream, 
as to which no man knows whence it comes or whither it 
goes. A ghostly place, and admirably suited for a secret 
murder. 

It is not without relief that you step back into the open 
air, and look out upon the wide park. Here is still much to be 
seen—even if you are no sportsman, and neglect the great 
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kennels and the breeding-stud that lies over to the right, 
by the pretty lakes. 

The monuments must, at least, be visited—and Went- 
worth isa great place formonuments. ‘I'o theright, as you look 
from the grand entrance, is Keppel’s Column, erected in honour 
of. the famous Admiral, a great friend of the first Marquis; 
to the left, a memorial of the same period—when there was 
certainly a burst of memorials—is Hoober Stand, which 
describes itself in an inscription as “This pyramidal building ”; 
and directly in front of the house, near the edge of the park— 
perhaps three-quarters of a mile away—is the splendid 
mausoleum built on the untimely death of Lord Rockingham, 
in 1782. 

It stands in a pretty wood by the lodge gate, a very high 

three-storey building of freestone, by no means ungraceful, with 
a lofty cupola, supported by Ionic columns ; and at each corner 
of its little plot of grass a tall obelisk. In the lower storey is a 
domed chamber, in which stands a lifesized marble figure of the 
Marquis, by Nollekens ; the attitude is that of an orator, with 
outstretched hand, but very simple, touching, and dignified. 
tound the chamber are the busts of the famous Whigs of 
Rockingham’s day—Fox, Edmund Burke, and the rough face 
of Keppel; and Burke's noble tribute to his friend is inscribed 
on the marble. As a statesman, he says, Lord Rockingham 
far exceeded all others “in the art of drawing together, with- 
out the seduction of self-interest, the concurrence and co-oper- 
ation of various dispositions of men, whom he assimilated to 
his character and associated in his labours.” 


It is at Wentworth Park, this week, that is to be held the 
greatest festival it has ever known—a golden wedding must 
necessarily be one of the rarest of celebrations ; and all the 
miners, tenants, schoolchildren, will have cause long to remember 
the rejoicings of this happy anniversary. On Monday—the 
day itself—will be held a great garden-party, with maypole 
dances, addresses from the tenants of the Malton estates, and 
all manner of festivity. Two days before this aill be the 
grand gathering of four thousand children from the schools 
round about: and at the end of the week—on Saturday, 
Sept. 15—another mammoth garden-party, when twelve hundred 








r wives, with tenants and others 
employed on the estates—say in all some four thousand 
people—will have a hearty meal, athletic sports, and other 
*“divarsion.” Many interesting presentations are being 
prepared a picture of the hunt, with Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
portrait, by Hopkins and Havell; a painting of Lady 
Fitzwilliam, by Herkomer a coloured window in the 
church, given by Lord Fitzwilliam’s family; and = an 
illuminated address, with an album and a representation of 


opr thorough Cross, from 


miners of Elsecar and Low 
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MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Ninceter nth €% wury. Miss Beatrice Potte rs knowledge of 
the conditions of female labour at the East-End of London 
accredits the painful revelations of “ Pages from a Work- 
Girl’s Diary.” An outline of the positions assumed by indus- 
trial Socialists in America is contributed by General Lloyd 
S. Bruce. Sir Lyon Playfair replies to Lord Armstrong’s 
strictures on Technical Education. The Marquis of Lorne 
gives an account of searches for the wreck of a galleon of 
the Spanish Armada, called the “ Florida” or “ Florencia,” 
sunk off the coast of the island of Mull. “ Chaucer and the 
Italian Renaissance,” a topic of much literary interest, is 
discussed by Mr. I. T. Palgrave. The miners of Scotland, 
many of whom are now Irishmen, are described as a class by 
Mr. Robert Hadow. Ethical inquiry is indulged by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen with a severely logical essay on “ Belief and 
Conduct.” The breeding of mankind on scientific principles, 
with a view to the elimination of physical and mental 
hereditary defects, is recommended by Mr. Julius Wertheimer 
under the title of “ Homiculture.” Mr. E. Pulsford compares 
the economic progress of New South Wales under a Free-T'rade 
policy, with that of 
Victoria, which has pre- 
ferred a Protectionist 
tariff Co - operative 
stores for Ireland—why 
not for the agricultural 
districts of England ?— 
are advocated by the 
Hon. Horace Curzon 
Plunkett. A memoir 
of Millet, the truthful 
painter of rustic life in 
France, by Mrs. Henry 
Ady, should be interest- 
ing to friends of sincere 
art. Mr. Oswald Craw- 
furd, though no Eng- 
lishman knows and 
loves the Portuguese 
more fairly, does not, 
spare finding fault with 
their East African ad- 
ministration in his re- 
marks on the slave 
trade. The recent bio- 
graphy of the late Mr. 
W. E. Forster draws 
forth a circumstantial 
endeavour by Mr. Glad- 
stone to prove that the 
Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land who resigned office 
in May, 1882, was not 
justified in complaining 
of faint support from 
the Liberal Government 
of that date. 

Contemporary 
Revicw.—Sir W. W 
Hunter, a great official 
and statistical authority 
on the present condition 
of India, boldly and 
ably sets forth the 
urgent problems of 
financial and political 
reform. He lays much 
stress on the proposals 
of the late Indian Con- 
gress and of the 
Calcutta and Madras 
Chamberscf Commerce, 


and on the opinions ex- 
pre sed by Sir Richard 
Garth, the late Chief 


Justice of Bengal, and 
in the August number 
of the Westminster Re- 
rivw. ‘The reminiscences of John Leech, by Mr. Holman 
Hunt, do no more than justice to that gifted artist, 
who was also known to his friends as a good and amiable 
man. Mr. Grant Duff's notes of a visit to Mount Carmel in 
Syria, where he was the guest of Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, 
contain some facts worthy of notice. Professor J. R. Seeley 
estimates the chances of any modern author obtaining what 
might be considered “literary immortality ”; but supposing 
that none ever can, “ let each write to his ideal.” Dr. John Rae 
continues his analysis of “State Socialism,” as expounded by 
some German writers. Of Henry More, the mystical Christian 
Platonist of the seventeenth century, there is an interesting 
study by Mr. Arthur Benson, of Eton. The legal protection of 
children against parental cruelty or neglect is the subject of an 
article by Mrs. Tabor ; while Mr. J. Scott Keltie advocates the 
study of commercial geography, and Mr. W. T. Stead describes 
his impressions of Petersburg. Archbishop Walsh disputes the 
statistics of Mr.G. Wyndham regarding the Irish Land question. 
Unive rsal Pe - = 
view.—A well- 
known political 
supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone, the Rev. ‘ 
Canon MacColl, ad- 
vocates Home Rule 
for Ireland. The=-—— 
editor, Mr. Harry 
Quilter, comments 
on the genius of tant 
the late Mr. Frank 
Holl, and regrets LEATHER BOTTLES. 
that portrait-paint- 
ing turned him aside from his true mission of depicting 
pathetic and tragic scenes. Mr. Henry James continues his 
romance, “ The Lesson of the Master.” The quality in sculpture 
sometimes termed “ couleur,” a mystery to the uninitiated, is 
defined by Mr. Alfred Gilbert as just relief, harmony of light 
and shade and gradation, and due relation of one part to 
another, which one would have thought were the essential 
qualities of all fine art. A prose treatise, by Mr. W. Hazlitt 
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last month 
on military genius, 
ir, Marlborough, 
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re, NOW gives us an essay 

of Napoleon, Julius Ca 
no were commanders as we rategists 
i dence to their 
ton had le The Parlia- 
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Baumann, 
romances of 
ers ¢ xpl iins and dis tpproves 
sonment for debt on failure 
Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s 

lous Abbé Galiani exposes 
nanners in the eighteenth 
on of women in India, 

in childhood, is 


oppre 


) itolerab] 
el Knollys, is a strik- 
England. <A complete and 
Mancuvres may be re- 
Dowde ns study ol 
is ywuided by much critical 


Professor 


The frontier quarrel with Thibet, which 

sses our Indian Government, is examined by 
Mrs. Jeune gives her personal recollections 

K. Forster. The old and the new style of 
compared by Mr. 'T. E. Kebbel. An 
inquiry concerning the value and effect of music in mental 
culture, by Mr. J. F. Rowbotham, is followed by Mrs. Lane- 
Fox with one estimating the possibility of a national school of 
opera, Mr. Paul Sylvester reviews some modern Spanish 
novels. TheTrish Coercion or Crimes Act of 1882 is compared 
with that of 1887, clause by clause, in an article by Mr. Gecrge 
Alexander Professor Sayce relates a few popular stories 
gathered by him in Syria and Egypt. “ The Gates of Hades,” 
by Mr. Percy Greg, is a treatise of dreams and hypnotic 
hallucinations with reference to the belief in ghosts and the 
like Mr. J. G. Bettram’s remarks on oyster-cultivation in 
England, France, and America, are of some practical value. 
Capt 1in Penrose Fitzgerald questions the correctness of some 


shooting are 


partridg 


of Sir Samuel Baker's views regarding our maritime defences. 

Vurvrays Magazin The disparaging observations of Sir 
Lepel Griffin upon the United States of America are r¢ plied to 
by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, who also vindicates his country- 
men from the milder imputation of lack of taste and sensi- 
bility to grace or beauty, and “ want of distinction.” ascribed 
tothem by Mr. Matthew Arnold. “ The Reproach of Annesley” 
is continued, and there is “A Tale of a Ten Pound Note.” 
Articles on partridge-shooting, on “ village opinion,” and on 
early English music, occupy some pages. The defects of our 
army organisation are held up to scorn in a supposed letter 
from a Prussian officer visiting England. Mr. W. M. Acworth 
concludes his account of the working of our great railways 
with a description of the Great Eastern Railway. 

Blachwood's Vagazine. The story of “A Stiff-necked 
Generation ” arrives at its twenty-fifth chapter. A literary 
and romantic conversation, reported by the late Miss E. J. 
Hasell, between congenial friends on an isle of Derwentwater, 
introduces pleasing versions of several of Firdousi’s Persian 
tales. There isa short story, “ My Treasure”; an account of 
General Colby’s work in the Ordnance Survey of Scotland; a 
translation from Uhland, by Sir Theodore Martin ; a narrative 
of rough Irish campaigning experiences “in a proclaimed 
district,” by Mr. F. Noel Paton; a review of contemporary 
French novelists; a political article on Mr. Forster and 
Ireland ; and a commentary on the Naval Manceuvres. 

Macmillan’s Magazine.—Mr. Bret Harte proceeds with his 
new Californian tale of “Cressy,” the name of a girl. A 
pleasing account of the birds in a rural part of Wales is 
supplied by Mr. Warde Fowler. The critical notice, by Mr. 
Saintsbury, of Praed’s graceful and lively verse-compositions, 
and Professor Minto’s discourse on Pope and eighteenth- 
century poetry, will suit readers of literary taste. Of more 
value, indeed, is the admirable study of Montaigne’s life and 
character in Mr. Walter Pater's historical romance, “ Gaston 
de Latour.” Professor T. E. Holland relates the festival at 
Bologna on the eighth centenary of the famous University in 
that city. The practice of sportsmen and game-preservers in 
America is described by Mr. A. C. Bradley. Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler exposes the libellous and seditious character of the 
native press of India. 

Longman'’s Magazine.—“ A Dangerous Catspaw,” by Mr. D. 
Christie Murray and Mr. Henry Murray, isa story of a barrister 
with a burglar client and with embarrassing female acquaint- 
ance. Archdeacon Farrar reviews “ John Ward, Preacher,” a 
powerful American tale which exhibits the distress caused by 
gloomy Calvinistic views of religion. “The Cruel Priest” is 
a Scottish ballad narrating a grim tragedy of the olden time. 
“Poor Harry,” by Mr. W. E. Norris, is a little rustic story, 
gracefully and neatly told. Mr. W. J. Henderson describes 
with exactness and with much animation the annual man- 
ceuvrea of the New York yachting squadron along the New 
England coast. The mild attractions of Picardy for landscape 
artists and tourists are described by Mr. Graham Tomson. Mr. 
Edmund Gosso furnishes a love-song. “ Orthodox,” by Miss 
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Stuart. ‘The 

in Northern I 

Sharpe. A lecture to th 
by Mr. Bernard inqu 
spective spheres of 
reform. Anecdotes of l 
Mr. T. Leyland. There is a short tale, b; 
Mr. Walter Raymond, called “ A Complet 
Change” ; and further chapters are added by 
Mr. Julian Corbett to his romance of 
“ Kophetua XIII.” . 

Harper's Monthly.—Wood-engravings, as 
usual, exquisitely finished, adorn this and 
twoother New York magazines. Therambles 
of Mrs. Pennell and her husband, a well 
known often entertained us ; 

but instead of the conjugal tricycle, which 

carried through France, they tried 

walking with knapsacks through the Western 

Highlands of Scotland, and found it a grievous mistake ; her 

present leaves them in the island of Mull, but going 

to Skye. of the finest wild animals of North 

America, has a chapter to himself. Another chapter i 

devoted to Japanese china, the old Satsuma ware. The city of 

issippi, with the States of Tennessee and 

as, is selected for this month’s “Studies of the Great 

Helena and Butte, in Montana, arc also described. 

The new gallery of Italian tapestry at Florence is the subject 

of an instructive article. We find Barbadoes, 

Trinidad, and other West Indian colonies, treated with skill by 

the pen pencil. Mr. William Black’s Highland 

‘In Far Lochaber,” and tales by Mr. W. D. Howells and 
others, provide a sufficiency of fiction. 

The Contury.—Many Englishmen will thank the 
writer and editor for the interesting account of Uppingham 
School and of its late head-master, the Rev. Edward Thring, 
vith his portrait, and with sketches by Mr. Joseph Pennell. 
The history of Lincoln’s Presidency and of the Civil War is 
continued. Industrial or handicraft instruction, in the 
schools of Massachusetts, appears an example worthy of 
imitation. A pathetic story is told of the Trappist monastery 
in Kentucky. some account of which was given last month. 
Mr. George Kenncea proceeds with his reports of the condition 
of Russian political exiles and prisoners in Siberia. There is a 
story of Americans in Mexico, with reminiscences of the warin 
that country forty yearsago. The various student “ fraternities,” 
clubs, or friendly societies, formed at the American Universities 
and Colleges, present a phase of social life not undeserving of 
notice. curious particulars are stated with regard 
to the shifts and privations imposed on the people of the 
Southern States by the exclusion of imported commodities 
during the Civil War. There are also many fine engravings. 

Scribner's Vagazine. Mr. W. H. Mallock 
“Scenes in Cyprus,” with some 
good illustrations from photographs taken 
by himself. Personal recollections, by Mr. 
Hugh McCulloch, of several eminent Ameri- 
cans of the past forty years, are deserving 
of notice. The articles on American rail- 
way passenger travel are continued, and 
merit the attention of railway managers 
here. The story of “A London Life,” by 
Mr. Henry James, is concluded. “ Presi- 
dential Campaign Medals” have some valne 
as memoriais of the political history of the 
United States. On Fuji, or Fusiyama, the 
Sacred Mountain of Japan, there is a poem 
by Mr. Percival Lowell. Mr. ‘I’. D. Seymour 
gives some account of Modern Greece. 

English Illustrated Magazine. — Mr. 
Henry James, in * The Patagonia,” brings 
his Americans over to Europe, landing then 
at Liverpool. A picturesque region, little 
known, that of the Polish Carpathians, is 
delineated by Mr. Adam Gielgud. Mr. 
Ashby Sterry’s “London Street Studies,” 
with accompanying sketches by Mr. W. D. 
Almond, and the article on Hampton Court, 
illustrated by Herbert Railton and A. D. 
M’Cormick, keep us at home. Professor 
Minto has finished his carefully studied 
historical romance of “ Ralph Hardelot.” 

The following magazines for the month 
appear to contain articles of fair average 
quality, Zhe Cornhill, Temple Bar, Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Belgravia, London Socict y, 
Tinsley’s, The Argosy, The Theatre, Ata- 
lanta, The Naval and Military, Good Words, 
Hour, Cassell’s, The Sun, All the Year Round, 
Journal of Dress and Fashion. 
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ART MAGAZINES. 
A prominent work in the London art exhibitions of the season 
just closed was Mr. Arthur Hacker's picture, “ By the Waters of 
Babylon,” which forms the frontispiece to the September 
number of the Art Journal. Current art is further illustrated 
by an interesting account of the Scottish pictures in the 
Glasgow Exhibition. There is also an illustrated accouat of 
the Fiirstenberg Gallery of Pictures, Donaueschingen, a little 
town on the borders of the Black Forest, near the source of the 
Danube. A prettily - illustrated article on * Old England’s 
Boston "—that is. Boston in Lincolnshire—will probably cause 
the reader, like Oliver Twist, to ‘ask for more,” if he be inter- 
ested in this picturesque and historic old town. The account 
of William of Wykeham is continued from a former number ; 
and in “ A Plea for Schools of Art,” the writer insists on the 
necessity of teaching workmen to draw and colour well 
before they can hope to become successful designers. Not 
the least interesting article in a varied and readable number 
is Mr. Joseph Hatton's account of “Some Provincial Clubs,” 
wherein the tastes and habits of London club-men and their 
provincial fellows are pleasantly contrasted. Mr. Marcus B. 
Huish continues his “ Notes on Japan and its Art Wares.” 

If acarping critic were to turn over the pages of the current 
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SURGICAL APPLIANCES FOR THE POOR. 
It is very distressing to know that any difficulty should be 
experienced by the poor in obtaining surgical appliances. 
The funds at the disposal of the hospital authorities, and of 
the Hospital Sunday Fund in particular, are, it must be 
admitted, quite inadequate to meet the demands of the suffer- 
ing poor of the metropolis; while in the case of the more 
important of the surgical aid societies the rule of compelling 
cripples to canvass for a number of subscribers’ letters is, in 
Another obstacle, 


most cases, an insurmountable difficulty. 

one equally great, and which it would be quite impossible to 

meet without the aid of the press, is the widespread ignorance 

to the duties of guardians and district 

imposes tlhe duty of 
1 


which prevails a 
medical officers, upon whom the Law 
supplying surgical appliances to all poor person 
unable to pay for them. ‘The printed instructions issued 
by the Local Government Board to guardians, medical 
officers, relieving officers, churchwardens, and overseers of the 
poor are perfectly explicit on this point, and leave no room 
for doubt that the poor. whether paupers or not, have a 
direct claim on their parishes for all necessary appliances. 
This fact should be more generally known; if it were, then tlic 
harsh and cruel letter system adopted by certain of the 
voluntary charities would seen to be wholly un- 
necessary, and a considerable saving would be effected in tle 
distribution of charitable funds. It would also be greatly 
bencficial to the afflicted if the committce of the H 
) Fund would reserve a small i 
for the gratuitous issue of instruments, instead of 
compelling, as they now do, all applicants to pay half the cost 
of the same. The Hospital Sunday Fund apportions four pcr 
cent of its gross receipts for the purpose of procuring surgical 
appliances, but this only yielded last year about £1820, and 
It is understood 


who are 


soon be 


ospit il 
percentage ¢ f thei 


receipts 


proved to be, as in former years, inadequate. 
that at the next meeting of the council of the Hospital Sunday 
Fund, a proposition, influentially supported, will be made to 
increase the percentage, and which it is hoped will be carried 
nemine Since it isa step in the right direction, 
and as the Charity Voting Reform Association has recently 
issued a paper on surgical aid to the metropolitan clergy, calling 
attention to the powers conferred on guardians by the Poor Law, 
there is every reason to believe that, before long, some of the 
difficulties standing in the way of the afflicted with regard to 
surgical appliances will be entirely removed. 


contradicente. 


In recognition of their services at the recent Conference 
at Washington on the subject of the North American Fisheries, 
the Queen has conferred a baronetcy upon Sir Charles Tupper. 























THE VANDYKE ROOM, WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE. 
G.C.M.G.; the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George upon the Hon. Sir Lionel Sackville-West, K.C.M.G., 
her Majesty's Minister at Washington; and Knight-Com- 
manderships of that Order upon Mr. J. 8. D. Thompson, Q.C.., 
Minister of Justice, Canada; Mr. J. S. Winter, Attorney- 
General, Newfoundland; and Mr. J. H. G. Bergne, C.M.G., 
Superintendent of the Treaty Department of the Foreign 
Office. 
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» carried by the air, and gre 
! living particl Ss Like 
the sea. borne hither and thither in 
company with many thousands of neighbour-germs, like and 
unlike, and when they find a suitable soil (as in the cheese or 
the jelly) they spring up into the mould whereof they are the 
tatives. The air around us, as 
Tyndall long ago proved and expressed it, is a “ stir-about ” of 
minute particles, some of mineral and inorganic nature, others 
of organic and living kind. It is an ocean having particles, 
living and dead, for its floating things; and the living particles, 
in brief. are the “germs” whereof we hear so much that is 
the day. It is true that we are 
cloud of living particles; 
assert that these particles are 
man or equally innocuous in 
concerned. Some germs, like 
be deemed harmless enough 
like those of the yeast- 
may be sometimes 
f claret you left 
to the bad. You 


may it be so, for 





minute 
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eurly and legitimate represen 


interesting in the science of 
encompassed about by a 
but it is not true to 
all equally noxious to 

far as human interests are 
those of the blue mould, may 
in their character. Others again, 
plants. are more destructive, it is true, or 
pressed into the service of man, That 
after dinner two days ago has gone 
as vinegar; and well 


great 


bottle o 


uncorked 
declare it to be as sour 





vinegar it has become. Into your wine from the air there 
dropped sundry microscopic germs of yeast-plants. These 
bred and multiplied in the soil they found ready to hand in 
the shape of the wine. Through the exercise of their own 


1emical produce vinegar by a process of fer- 
mentation, just as certain other and nearly-related _yeast- 
germs manufacture alcohol out of sugary solutions. By the 
air also are carried the germs of diseases ; and that many of 
our epidemics are air-borne in their nature and propagation 
These germs of disease, 


powers they 


sure fact of health-science. 
dispersed broadcast, like 


the blue moulds, seek a soil in the 


re-nains a 
the germs of the yeast-plants and of 


shape of the animal frame. 





Once found, this soil is utilised, and there is witnessed in the 
case of the body an analogous process to that seen in the wine. 
1) he little leaven (of disease) which leavens the whole lump 


(of the body ) is exac tly gi ge spe by the fever-germ. With 
the Apostle, one might go further and assert that, sown in 
weakness, the germ kha in strength. In each case the 
little living particle, whether of the mould, the yeast-plant, or 
the fever, reproduces its like. It multiplies exceedingly: the 
few germs become thousands, and all we see happening, alike 
in fermentation and in the fever, is merely the result of germ- 
erowth. “Like begets like.” and thus the germ reproduces in 
each case, sometimes directly, sometimes indirectly, the like- 
ness of the parent to which it owed its origin. 
Questions of size are always difficult to settle or 
from a popular point of view, and, when we seek to gain some 





determine 


ade yuate idea of the dimensions of germs, we are met with 
the diiiculty of translating into terms of common life those 


little. If we speak of a germ which in 
ten-thousandth part of an inch—that is, 
which has heen divided, as to its 
rth, into ten thousand parts—we utterly fail to grasp 
y notion of the size indicated. An appeal to figurative 
description, while more graphic in character perchance, yet 
leaves us with the dimmest conceptions of the dimensions of 
One writer tells us that on the area of a single square 
inch we could place, in a single layer, a population of common 
germs or bacteria, 100 times as great as the population of 
London. Graphic as is this estimate, the idea of the actual 
size of the individual germs remains simply unattainable. It 
is this diminutive size compared with the great results in the 
these germs may and do produce, 
which is more than sufficient to appal us. Think fora moment 
of that fatal “ wool-sorters’ disease ” which was formerly preva- 
lent in Bradford. This ailment is caused by the entrance into 
the human frame of a minute germ, or bacil/us, with which 
we are, microscopically, perfectly well acquainted. Sown some- 
how in the body through handling the wool of animals 
which have died of a similar disease (known in the animal 
as ‘splenic fever”) this particle grows and multiplies as 
we have seen, and kills mankind through its abundant 
lf-reproduction into thousands within the human tissues. 
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self 
U ns human life it would, therefore, seem that disease-germs 
work their will unmolested. Yet this is by no means the case. 


Science has, in truth, been up and doing for years past, teaching 
us how we may scorch and destroy these particles, how we may 
limit their spread, and how we may protect ourselves and our 
goods and chattels against their attack. We are far from being 
helpless in the war we wage against germs, and every year 
that passes over our heads proves this statement true. The 
deaths from germ-produced fevers and allied ailments show a 
steady decrease year by year, and in due season we may reduce 
such a death-rate to a miserable minimum if the people could 
only be well trained up in the sanitary ways wherein they 
should safely and readily walk. 


But all our germs are not hurtful, as we have seen, and 
some exercise in the domain of Nature a decidedly useful 
function. Long ago. De la Tour showed the world that fer- 


mentation was not a result of death, but a consequence of life. 
It was the result of the aller and multiplying of the yeast- 
pinnt in their “eee ite soil. Similarly, we open our eyes 
to the fact that putret ion and decay are really works and 
actions wherein the cassis nt * are playing the bene- 





germs” 





ficont part of natural scavengers. They are removing from 
the earth’s surface the fragments of life, and are preventing 
he world from becoming a perennial charnel-house. — Still 


seful ways of germs, aided by 
the part played by 

Fertility of ground 
sub- 


further may you dive into the u 
the eye of science. Darwin has told us of 
the earthworm as an underground farmer. 
is brought about by the perpetual turn-over which th 
soil receives at the hands of the worm. Our germs probably 
accomplish as much for us in this latter direction. They 
break up and decompose the refuse of life and aid its 
incorporation with the soil everywhere. If the world might 
be much the better for the absence of certain germs, it is no 
less true it would certainly be rendered much the worse by 
the absence of others. If, on the one hand, certain germs kill 
or wound us, others, again, make the world purer and 
sweeter as the result of their work. It is in this, as in so 
many other things, we are apt to grumble at things as they 
are because we do not see, or care to notice, the reve and 
kindlier side of the medal. ANDREW WILSON, 
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PROBLEM No. 2314. 


SOLUTION O1 


BLACK, 
P to B 3rd 
K takes K 


WHITE, 
1QtoK Rosq 
2. Bb to Q 5th 
3. Q to R 5th, mate, 


If Black play 1. K to Bard, then2.Qt 


PROBLEM No, 2318. 
By KE. J. WINTER Woop. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


BRADFORD CHESS CONGRESS, 
» International Masters’ Tournament between Messrs, 
GUNSBERG and MORTIMER, 
(Giuoco Piano.) 
BLACK (Mr. M.) WHITE (Mr. G.) 
7. P to R 4th 


Game in the 


BLACK (Mr. M.) 


WHITE (Mr. G 
B to Q 3rd 





1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd e Queen is now in danger, and pre 
3. B to B 4th 3 to Bath itionary measures are necessary for 
1. P to Q 3rd Kt to B 3rd escape. 

5. P to B 3rd Castles . Kt to K 4th Q to Q sq 





6. P to Q Kt 4th B to K 2nd | Another oversight: Q to K 2nd is the 
Loss of time. The Bishop is better S0'reet move, 
] Lat l l. 19. Ktto Kt5th(ch) K to R sq 


R takes Kt 
Q to B 3rd 
P to K 5th 
Q to Bsq 


7.Q to Kt 3rd 
8 PtoQ RK 4th 
9. Kt to R 4th 

An excellent 

better opening, 
9. P to Q 4th 
10. P takes P Kt takes P 
11, Kt to Kt 6th P takes Kt 
There scems no alternative. 

12. B takes Kt (ch) K to R 2nd 
13. Q to B 4th Q to Q 3rd 


P to K R 3rd 20, Kt to B 7th 

P to Q 3rd 21. B takes R 

2, Bto Q 5th 
23. P to K Kt 5th 
is not to be saved, With 
is only a question of 





95 

move, giving White the 
Black's game 

a little care victory 

| time for White. 

. Q takes P 





tL to K sq 
3to B4th 
P takes B 
P takes P 
P to K R 4th 


B takes Kt 
| 27. P takes P 
| 28. K to Q 2nd 
29. Q takes B P Q to B 2nd 
30. K R to K sq B to Q 2nd 

d 3toQ4th(ch) K to R 2nd 

t takes R B to B 5th ‘ch) 
. K to B 2nd Q takes R 

.Q to K 4th Q to B 2nd 

K to Kt 2nd $to R 3rd 





Black here exposes his Queen too much 
tothe buffetings of the enemy, BtoQ 
2nd is better,and threatens Bto K Kt 4th, 
14. B to K 3rd Q to B 3rd 
15. Kt to Q 2nd | 
prompt advantage of the 


White takes 
} Mr. Mortimer’s usual 


noticeable lack ¢ 





acumen in the last few moves R to K sq 
15. 3to K B4th 37. Q to K 5th 

Presumably overlooking White’ssimple 38. Q takes B P 
reply. 39. Q to K 5th Q to Kt sq 
16. P to Kt 4th 3 to Q 2nd 40, KR to K 4th, and wins, 


Game between Mr. Locock and Mr. GUNSBERG. 
(Ruy Lopez. 
BLACK (Mr. G.) | WHITE (Mr. L.) 
P to K 4th 16. B to Kt 2nd 
Kt to Q Bi 3rd Black’s gnine 
Kt to B 3rd | this point. Mr. ¢ 


BLACK (Mr. ¢ 


WHITE (Mr. 1.) 
R to Kt 2nd 


1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th 





requires some care at 
runsberg is equal to the 


















We look upon this as better than P to | occasion. 
QR: | 17. Kt to K 4th. 
: > 
4. Castles B to K 2nd Too soon. Mr. Locock has an excellent 
9. P to Q 4th K Kt ti Uke s - game,and he might have maintained it 
6. Q to K 2nd Kt to Q 3r by simply playing K R to Qsq; if then 
7. B takes Kt Kt P ts B takes Kt, Q retakes witha fine position 
“ P takes P z to Kt 2 id; 3 takes R 
. Kt to Q 4th ‘astles 18. Kt to B 6th (ch) K to R sq 
10 . Kt toQ B 3rd Kt to B 4th | 19. Q to R 6th 
11, Rto K sq R to Kt sq | Clearly a miscalculation, overlooking 
12. P toQ Kt 3rd Kt to K 3rd | the advance of the K B P at the right 
13. Kt to B 5th B to Kt 5th }moment. There is ne th ne better thon 
14. Q to K 3rd P to Q 4th he B with KR, which still leaves 
15, F tk P (en pass.) | some play in the game, 
Tl ts Black's Q R inte pla put | 19. P takes Q 
1s White wanted the open file for his B,| 29. Kt to R 5th (dis 
it suits both p rties. ch) P to B 3rd, 
15. P takes P and White resigns, 
We have received the first six numbers of Vol. IIT. of the Columbia 
Chess Chroniec’e, an American chess weekly. The whole of its contents is 


shown in 








devoted exclusively to this elegant pastime, and much enterprise i 

giving the ne "y variety and interest to its pages. The humours of our 
cousins’ journalisin are well illustrated by its editorials, and their chess skill 
no less admirably shown in the games and problems. We Icarn that there 


ssociation, which ought to 
honours in both depart- 





is a project on foot to found an American Chess 
be a great success, seeing that America holds the 
ments of the game. 

For the third time in suecession Mr. E. J. Winter Wood has won the first 
prize for the three-movers in the shots ld Independent tourney. We 
publish above the position with which he has secured this recent honour. 
known of suburb 


The Kentish Mercury, one of the n newspapers, 








has started a chess column, another « nee of growing y pabite interest in 
the me. London is now ly well supplied in respect; but the 
edit too often lacks r dis playe 1 by many of the northern 





journals, where the ardour of editor and cyuntributors is of a most amusing 
intensity, 


NEWS 

















DR. W. GRACE 
Few men have obtained, even in these days of hero-worship, 
a prouder position than the subject of the present sketch. 
His exceptional, one may justifiably say his phenomenal, ex- 
cellence at the national game of Englishmen has made hi 
name known far and wide ; the fame of it has been carried to 
earth ; throughout that vast empir 
sets it is a household word. Trench- 





the uttermost parts of the 
on which the sun never 





men, and even Germans, who understand not cricket, but 
;merely a more than usually extravagant outcome 
eccentricity, have heard of our great player. and 
know i the pedestal whereon he stands among us, even if they 


pity us for having raised it for him. 

Needless to say, it is no ordinary, 
of whom such words as these can be truthfully written. The 
leviathan of the cricket-field is not one of those who, by 
laborious perseverance or spasmodic energy, attain the highest 
pinnacle in their sphere, only to be promptly cast from it by 
the ceaseless efforts of their rivals. The supremacy he gained 
at the outset of his career was too great to be disputed, and 
now, after the lapse of more than two decades, we find the 
abilitics which first made him famous so little impaired by 
time that he still towers above all competitors, and he is as un- 
deniably the king of cricket as he was in his dashing prime of 
Dr. ys iwce’s record is unique in the world of 
sport; there never has been in any other branch of it, at any 
period soever, so marked and long-continued a superiority on 
the part of one man over all his fellows. 

Naturally, such a cricketer as this is, like the poet 
not made,” however greatly judicious instruction and assiduous 
practice may have developed the inherited talent. William 
Gilbert Grace comes of a good athletic stock. His father, Dr. 
Henry Mills Grace—and we may here mention incidentally that 
all the males of this Gloucestershire family have belonged to the 
was an excellent performer with bat and 
ball, who by managerial energy and active assistance in the field 
worked up the local club (the “ Mangotsfield”’) to such a pitch 
of excellence that the older and larger * West Gloucestershire” 
body was fain to amalgamate with it. And his mother, who 
had been a Miss Pocock, had the true Anglo-Saxon blood in her 
veins, and took as keen a delight in cricket as any member of 
her family. This, by-the-way, included five sons and four 
daughters ; all the former cricketers and all the latter keen 
and sympathetic onlookers, though we must regretfully dis- 
credit the pretty story that they were the earliest instructors 
of the subsequent champion. His father, his elder 
and his uncle, Mr. Pocock, were his tutors in the pastime, and 
there was not one among them from whom the young aspirant 
could not derive some valuable cricket lesson. The eldest of the 
boy Graces was Henry, the second, Alfred ; and both of these were 
good average players, able on occasion to enrich a total with a 
three-figure innings. Edward Mills Grace, the first to make the 
patronymic famous, came next, having been born in 1841, seven 
years earlier than the brother whosedoings were tocast all others 
in the shade. William Gilbert saw the light on July 18, 1848, 
and in 1850 George Frederick arrived to complete the famous 
trio of younger sons, ‘ The Three Graces,” with whose renown 
every schoolboy is familiar. Before W. G. came into promin- 
ence, his brother, E. M., was undoubtedly the best batsman 
for run-getting in England, and to this day, veteran as he is, 
he is still a terror to loose bowlers. Poor Frederick passed 
away from the sport he loved so well in 1880, having played 
for his county versus Australia a short time before his death, 
and being considered inferior only to his brother Gilbert. 

To give a complete record of the myriad deeds which have 
made the latter celebrated would require more space than we 
have at command; but certain statistics we are bound to 


no ephemeral champion 


fifteen years ago. 


“born, 


medical profession 








brothers, 





furnish, lest anyone should feel inclined to cavil at what 
may seem the exuberance of the foregoing remarks. 
W. G.’s first public appearance in the field was for West 


Gloucestershire v. Bedminster, when, at the early age of 
nine, he scored 3, not out. In 1860, in his twelfth year, he 
played an innings of 51 for West Gloucestershire v. Clifton ; 
and for the same club, against the same antagonists, he com- 
menced the season of 1863 with an innings of 86. In his 
sixteenth year, playing for South Wales v. Gentlemen of 
Sussex, he scored, after it had been suggested that he should 
stand out of the team for a more experienced player, two fine 
innings of 170 and 56, not out. At seventeen he made his 
first appearance for the Gentlemen v. the Players—a contest 
the record of which his individual skill entirely revolutionised 
during subsequent years. Since 1865 he has played in these 
matches alone over eighty innings at an average of about 
15 runs per innings. At eighteen years of age he proved his 
exceptional powers by a grand innings of 224, not out, for 
England v. Surrey; and that time his three-figure 
innings have been altogether too numerous to specify here. 
Suffice it to say that he has compiled one score of 400, not 
out ; two of over 300; ten of over 200; and 124 of 100 and 
upwards! When it is considered that the large majority 
of these scores have been made in first-class matches, comment 
becomes, indeed, superfluous ! His 400, not out, does not happen 
to be the largest score on record, for Mr. Stoddart compiled 
155 in a small match at Hampstead ; though it is a matter of 
certainty that, had Dr. Grace been able to spare time fora fair 
proportion of second-class cricket, the glory of the biggest 
individual scorer would have been his also. He is the only 
batsman who has ever aggregated over 2000 runs in a season, 
in first-class matches: /¢ has more than once surpassed 3000! 
He is the only batsman who has ever, in first-class matches, 
compiled two “centuries” in one match: he has done’it three 
times—once in the present (his forty-first) year! He has 
made the largest score on record in a first-class match—virz., 
344 for M.C.C. v. Kent ; and within a fortnight he made the 
largest recorded score in a county match—318, not out, v. York- 
shire. The last-named is probably his greatest achievement 

though the 400, not out, being made with twenty-two men of 
Great Grimsby in the field, runs it hard. For fifteen con- 
secutive years he was at the head of the batting averages, 
being temporarily deposed, in 1881, by Mr. A. N. Hornby, a 
player who, for pluck, endurance, and knowledge of the game, has 
for more than twenty years been a keen rival of the champion, 
is worthy of a place in England Eleven 
s matches since the outset of 


since 


and who even now 
Dr. Grace's record in all first-cl: 
his career is an aggregate of over 33,000 runs at an average of 
innings! In Australian matches he 
making runs even when all 








over forty-five runs per 
has been uniformly successful, 
have signally failed, and the 
colonists is that there never has been, and 
batsman like him. 

As a bowler he has always been near the top of the tree, 
and in one season, 1877, he was absolutely the most successful 
performer with the ball in all England. As a field, he is mar- 
vellously good everywhere ; and, as a cricketer generally, he 
has always been “thorough.” His merits were publicly recog- 
nised in 1879, when he was presented with a testimonial, to 
which cricket-lovers, from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales down- 
wards, cheerfully subscribed. In conclusion, we may add that 
in his youth he was one of the fastest runners in England, 
winning over seventy prizes, and that at present he has few 
superiors at the totally different pastime of whist ! 


unanimous opinion of 
never will be, a 
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ENGLISH HOMES, No. XV.—WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE. 
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1, The Park, from Wentworth House. 2, The Well Gate. 3. Paddock Lodge. 4. The Stables. 5. The Mausoleum. 6. Waterfall in the Grounds, 
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Ear] Fitzwilliam commenced keeping hounds at Wentworth 
in 1350. The Fitzwilliam hounds from Milton, Northampton- 
shire, up to that time used to come for cub-hunting. For 
many years after his Lordship established a pack at Went- 
worth, it was usual to do the early cub-hunting on his 
Coolattin estate in Ireland, with part of the pack and two of 
the whips, under his own management; the other part of the 
pyck hunting the Wentworth country. Of late years. since 
his Lordship gave up the “ horn ’—that is to say, hunting the 
hounds himself—this custom has been discontinued, and cub- 
hunting has usually begun about Doncaster race-week in the 
home coveris. Up to the second Monday in November, Lord 
Fitzwilliam hunts a portion of the Badsworth country, which, 
notwithstanding the fact that several of the coverts belong to 
the Fitzwilliam family, has, by fox-hunting laws, to be handed 
over to the Badsworth hunt. Probably, no country in England 
is hunted under such great difficulties, in consequence of its 
large population, railways, and other obstacles. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, his Lordship has always shown 
good sport, no expense having been spared in the breeding of 
his hounds; and the greater portion of his stud consists of 
thoroughbred horses. ‘These are mostly bred by himself, and 
araong the sires used in recent years have been Warlock, 
Burnton, Exchequer, Lecturer, King of Scots, Reveller, Xeno- 
phon, and others. One feature of this country is the number 
of fine gorse coverts which have been planted in suitable 
places entirely at his Lordship’s expense, and without which 
it would be impossible to preserve foxes. Among his hunt 


servants have been Butler, Harry Ayres. Joe Orbell, James 
Roffey, George Kennett, and Will Dale, and the present 
efficient and popular huntsman is Frank Bartlett. 

rhe hunting gentlemen of Sheffield, Rotherham, Dencaster, 


and the surrounding country, are greatly indebted to Lord 
such excellent sport in their 
immediate locality, and for turning out a pack of hounds three 
days a week, with all their equipments, second to no other 
and this entirely at his own cost, in 
Were it not that Lord Fitzwilliam owns such 


Fitzwilliam for providing 


pack in the kingdom ; 
every way. 
extensive estates, and is liberal with his purse and a thorough 
sportsman, hunting could not be carried on in this locality. 


There is no more exhilarating scene than to see the hounds 


meet on the lawn at Wentworth, with Lord Fitzwilliam and 
his sons and daughters mounted on most perfect hunters, and 
with the “four-in-hand ” carrying Lady Fitzwilliam and her 
friends. 

About a year ago it was decided by the hunting people to 
ask Lord Fitzwilliam if he would accept an oil painting of 
himself on horseback, with portraits of some of his favourite 
hounds, and he consented to sit for the same. When the project 
became known throughout the hunt, the subscriptions flowed 
in so rapidly that the committee found themselves in a 
position to include in the picture, besides his Lordship, the 
Ladies Alice and Albreda Fitzwilliam, the huntsman, Frank 
Bartlett, and his Lordship’s faithful second horseman, George 
Treton. Mr. W. H. Hopkins was the artist selected to paint 
the picture, and this he has done most successfully, with the 





cattle, 2781 sheep, and 5150 quarters of beef. 

The Jewish High Festival in celebration of the commence- 
ment of the new year of the Jewish calendar commenced on 
Thursday—an exceptionally early date. Last year it was 
thirteen days later, and in 1885 twenty-four days later. 











EARL FITZWILLIAM’S GOLDEN WEDDING. 
Among the numerous presentations made to the Earl and 
Countess Fitzwilliam in celebration of their golden wedding, 
Sept. 10, 1888, not the least interesting is that from the miners 
and workpeople employed at the Fitzwilliam Collieries, Elsecar 
and Low Stubbin. This consists of an illuminated address, 
with a beautiful illuminated album, containing 1000 signatures 
of the subscribers, and a Norman cross, carved in oak, which 
reproduces the form of the ancient Sprotborough cross, 
The illuminated address is a very handsome and artistic 
piece of workmanship. The body of the address is inscribed 
in Old English Text, and above it are emblazoned the 
Fitzwilliam arms. The whole is enclosed in an elaborate 
and tasteful floral border, of modern design. At the top 
and at the two sides, are vignettes, in sepia, one con- 
taining a view of Wentworth House, one a representation of 
the Norman cross, and the third a trophy of miners’ tools, 
The address is placed in a handsome gilt frame, with the 
Fitzwilliam arms carved to form a centrepiece. The illumin- 
ated album is also a work of art. On the first page is a phote- 
graph of the framed and illuminated address + the second page 
bears an inscription recording the gift and its occasion: the 
names fill eleven pages, with a view of the collieries. The 
album is handsomely bound in cream morocco, with orna- 
mental pierced gold corners and clasp, and a centrepiece 
engraved with the Fitzwilliam arms. It ig enclosed in a 
morocco case with a lock, with gold mountings. The decor- 
ations of the address and album were designéd and executed 
by Mr. R. C. Honey, of the firm of Parker and Honey, law- 
stationers, bookbinders, and lithographers, Pank - street 

Sheffield. The carved-oak reproduction of the ancient Norman 
cross was executed by Messrs. Thornhill and Cc., New Pond- 
street, London. 
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THE FITZWILLIAM HUNT: PICTURE PRESENTED TO EARL FITZWILLIAM ON HIS GOLDEN WEDDING. 


ASCENSION ISLAND. 


It has at length been finally decided by the Admiralty to 
abandon the use of the isle of Ascension as a coaling-station 
for ships of the Royal Navy. Ascension, which has been a 
British naval station since 1820, having been first garrisoned in 
1315 by a detachment of troops from St. Helena, and subse- 
quently by a company of Marines, is well known to all officers 
of the naval service. It is situated in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, 900 miles from Africa, 760 miles from St. Helena, and 
nearly $500 miles from England, the geographical position 
being in latitude 7deg. 56min. south of the Equator, and 
longitude 14deg. 25min. west of Greenwich. The island is 
but seven miles and a half long, from west to east, and six 
miles and a half broad, from north to south, with a surface of 
thirty-eight square miles. It is very rugged and barren, 
consisting of extinct voleanic craters, lava streams and 
beds, more or less decomposed, and ravines filled with 
scoria and pumice-stone. ‘The Green Mountain, how- 
ever, rising to a height of 2820ft. is wooded and in 
some parts, towards the summit, has pieces of fertile soil 
cleared for cultivation. The climate is esteemed one of the 
most salubrious in the world ; the air is very dry, and the heat 
is constantly tempered by the south-east trade-wind ; in the 
hottest months the temperature ranges from 85 deg. on the 
shore to 76 deg. on the high land. ‘There is little rain at any 
season, and the few springs discovered in the woods yield but 
a limited supply of fresh water. The sca-turtle come from 
Christmas to Midsummer (which is not summer in Ascension) 
to lay their eggs in the sand. They are caught and turned 
over, to prevent them from escaping, and are confined in 
ponds, from which they are sold to the ships ; a turtle, weigh- 
ing from 600 lb. to 800 1b., fetches a price of £2 10s. The eggs 
of a migratory bird, called the “ wide-awake,” are also collected 
and sold for food. There is no good harbour, but a bay on the 
west side of the island, often with a heavy swell and high surf, 
which makes landing troublesome in the earlier months of the 
year. On the shore of this bay is Georgetown, a little station, with 


altar by her uncle, Colonel Hugh Baillie, who afterwards gave 





store-houses, tanks, and a small fort, governed by a post-captain 
of the Royal Navy. The inhabitants, as well as the garrison, 
are under naval discipline, insomuch that the whole island is 
rated as a stationary vessel belonging te her Majesty’s Fleet, 
and is often called, in joke, H.M.S. Flora, tender to the guard- 
ship at the Cape. All the work of building and road-making, 
and laying out gardens, has been done by the garrison of 
toyal Marines. Ascension was useful in former times as a 
dépdt for the syuadron employed in suppressing the slave- 
trade between West Africa and Brazil. Since then, the Royal 
Naval Hospital established on the top of Green Mountain has 
been found beneficial, though its maintenance in such a 
situation is too costly, and the scarcity of water is a serious 
defect. The gardens of the hospital, and the ‘“ Home Gardens,” 
have often been praised by visitors, and are very pleasant. 
The inhabitants of Ascension number about two hundred 
poople, and probably but few families will remain when the 
patronage of the Royal Navy is taken away. It would then 
be a safe place of retirement for any gentleman of a solitary 
and contemplative disposition, who could there dine on turtle 
more cheaply than in the City of London. 

We are indebted to Surgeon Miller, R.N., of the Naval 
Hospital at Ascension, for sending us a series of photographic 
views, taken by himself. 

The marriage of Colonel Frank Shirley Russell, of Aden, 
with Miss Philippa Baillie, younger daughter of the late 
tight Hon. Henry James Baillie, of Redeastle, and Lady-in- 
Waiting to the Duchess of Albany, took place in St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster, on Sept. 1. Captain Burn Murdoch 
(Royal Dragoons) attended the bridegroom as best man ; and 
the six bridesmaids were the Misses Eila and Ida Baillie, the 
Ladies Isabel and May Browne, and Miss May Colville, all 
cousins of the bride, and Miss Augusta Webb, of Newstead. 
The Duchess of Albany, accompanied by the Duke of Albany 
and Princess Alice, was present. The bride was led to the 





her away. The service was fully choral. The wedding 
presents to the bride include from the Duchess of Albany a 
gold bracelet set with diamonds and rubies, and an enlarged 
photograph of herself; the Duke of Albany, a silver tea- 
caddy; and Princess Alice of Albany, a piece of knitting 
worked by herself. ‘Ihe officers of the Royal Dragoons pre- 
sented the bridegroom with a massive silver bowl. 

“The Beginner's Guide to Photography,” published by 
Messrs. Perken and Rayment, of Hatton-garden, treats clearly 
and concisely of the apparatus and requirements necessary to 
engage in the delightful pastime of photography, and will be 
found most useful to amateurs. 

The Printers’ féte at the Alexandra Palace, in aid of the 
funds of the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, and Orphan Asylum 
Corporation (“ Drammond” Pension), will take place on 
Saturday, Sept. 8. The programme includes two variety 
entertainments, military tournament, athletic sports, Caxton 
Minstrels, grand English opera, Professor Baldwin's balloon 
ascent, a display of fireworks, and a quadrille party in the 
evening. 

From statistics just published, dealing with the richest men 
liying, we learn that there are about 700 with over a million 
sterling, of whom 200 reside in England, 100 in the United 
States, 100 in Germany and Austria, 75 in France, 50 in Russia, 
50 in India, and 125in other countries. The richest amongst 
those millionaires are the following:—Jay Gould, the 
American railway king, worth £55.000,000, annual income. 
Mackay, £50,000,000, £2.500,000; Rothschild 


£2 800,000 ; 
Vanderbilt, £25,000,000, 








(England), £40,000,000, £2,000,000 : 

50,000; J. B. Jones (United States), £20,000,000, 
£1,000,000; Duke of Westminster, £16,000,000, £800,000; 
J. J. Astor (United States), £10,000,000, £500,000; W. 
Stewart (United States), £8,000,000, £400,000 ; J. G. Bennett 
(United States), £6,000,000, £300,000; Duke of Sutherland, 


Duke of Northumberland, £5,000,000, 


£6 000,000, £500,000 ; 
£4,000,000, annual income 


Marquis of Bute, 


»9- 
£250 000 ; 


£200,009, 
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GENERAL VIEW ASCENSION ISLAND, FROM GREEN MOUNTAIN. MOUNTAIN PEAK AND ELLIOT’S PASS, ASCENSION ISLAND. 




















THE TURTLE TONDS. 


BUNG-HOLE-SQUARE, FACTORY, 
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END OF ROAD UP HILL, ENTRANCE TO HOME GARDENS. 











GREEN MOUNTAIN CEMETERY, 


BACK GATE OF MOUNTAIN HOSPITAL. 
ASCENSION ISLAND, BRITISH NAVAL 


STATION, IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
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MOURN IN G. 
“In reply to many inquiries, we recommend the Maison Jay’s. This house, long established, makes mourning a specialty, and is excelled by no other house in 
London or Paris for the beauty of the work, the quality of the materials, or the style of manufacture.” 


JAY’S, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
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1 West irne - park) £500 to the London 

D 1D Institution (Tavistock - crescent, West- 
f h to the Socie for Promoting Christian 

Ix Society f the Propagation the Gospel in 
l Par } ~ vy for P nye the ment of 
\ Cu Populou Place tne = ety 
f Edueat f the Poor, King’s Colle tal. and 
( t Hor (We it n-sea ) £100 

Asylum for Female Orphans, the School for the 

nt Blind, the Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Children 

the Friend of the Clergy Corporation, the Philanthropic 





School (Redhill), the Clergy Orphan Corporation, the 
Orphan Asylum, the London Orphan Asylum, the 
Church Penitentiary Association, the Corporation of the Sons 
of the Clergy, the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, St. John’s 
r dation School (Leatherhead ). the Blue-coat School 
(Westminster), the British Orphan Asylum, the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution, the National Benevolent Institution, 
t Foundling Hospital Benevolent Fund, the Asylum for 
Idiots (Earlswood), the Metropolitan Convalescent Institution, 
! 
! 








City of London Truss Society, the Seaside Convalescent 


lome (Seaford), the East London Church Fund, and the Poor 
Clergy Relief Corporation; and considerable legacies, upon 
trust, for nephews and nieces, including £10,000, upon trust, 
for his niece Mrs. Sarah Gay and her children; and legacies 
also to friends, executors, late clerk, and servants. Theultimate 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his nieces 
and nephews Mrs. Elizabeth Jane Oliver, Mrs. Anna Hedley, 
Carr Wigg. and Thomas Henry Sherwood, in equal shares. 

The will (dated June 24, 1880), with a codicil (dated 
Sept. 8, 1885). of Mr. Frederick Vickers, late of Dykes Hall, 
Wadsley, Ecclesfield, York, steel manufacturer, who died on 
April 30 last, was proved on Aug. 25 last by Thomas Edward 
Vickers, the brother, one of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £71,000. Subject to a 
legacy of £1000 and his household furniture and effects to his 
wife, Mrs. Maria Vickers, the testator leaves all his real and per- 
sonal estate, upon trust, to pay half the annual income thereof 
to his wife during her life or widowhood, but in the event of 
her again marrying she is only to receive an annuity of £600. 
Subject thereto, he leaves all hi property to his children, in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated April 29, 1887) and four codicils (three 
dated Aug. 23, 1887; and one, March 19, 1883) of the Rev. 
George Edward Prescott, Rector of Digswell, Herts, who died 
on June 25 last, were proved on Aug. 13 last by Mrs. Caroline 
Mary Prescott, the widow, Charles Henry Prescott, and Henry 
Warner Prescott, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £55,000. The testator bequeaths £1000. all his 
household furniture, plate, horses and carriages, and live and 
dead stock to his wife, Mrs. Caroline Mary Prescott; £20 
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Relief Association, the Friends of the Clergy Association, 

Bishop of St. Albans Fund and the Herts Local 
branches of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, the Church 
Missionary Society, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Society for the Employment of 
Additional Curates, the Hertford General Infirmary, and the 





Seaside Convalescent Homes; £1 each to the present 
members of the Digswell Coaland Clothing Club. and numerous 





gacies and nuities to relatives and servants. He devises 
the advowson, donation, right of patronage, and presentation of 
the ng of Digswell to his nephew, Arthur Phillimore; and 
} I iges, hereditaments, marsh and other lands in the 
county of Ke upon trust, for his wife, for life, and, at her 
death, to} indnephew and godson William George Prescott 
Decie, a his heirs. The residue of his real and personal 

+ a if 


estate he leaves. upon trust, for his wife, for life, and, at her 
decease, between the children of his sister, Mrs. Harriet 

illimo ext giana Phillimore), his late sisters, 
Lady Preston and Mrs. Preston, and his late brother, Colonel 





The ll (dated Dec 1870) cf Captain James St. Clair 
Doyle, late of No. 49, Cobham-street, Gravesend, formerly of 
he 53rd Foot, who died on July 15, was proved on Aug. 24 by 
Mrs. Anne Dovie, the widow and sole executrix, the value of 
ial estate being sworn totexceed £30,000. The testator 
gives, devises, and bequeaths all his real and personal estate 
vhatsoever and wheresoever to his wife, Mrs. Anne Doyle, 








W (da arch 11 1886) and a codicil (dated 
June 30, 1887) of Mr. Joseph Withers, formerly of No. 1, 
Shorters’-court, Old Broad-street, stockbroker, and late of 
Burleigh House, Enfield, who died on July 12, were proved on 
Aug. 2, by Mrs. Emma Mary Withers, the widow, George 
John Braikenridge, and Henry John Winney, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £29,000. The 
testator leaves all his property to his wife, Mrs. Emma Mary 
Withers, for her own use and benefit. 

The will (dated May 2, 1876) of Mr. Robert Alexander 
Clarke, late of Moses Gate, No. 41, Bolton-place, Farnworth, 
Lancaster, who died on June 13 last. was proved on Aug. 23 by 
Mrs. Agnes Cl vidow, John Holden Clarke and James 
Macfarlane Clarke the sons, and William Alexander Ferguson, 





the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£26,000. The testator directs that all his real and personal 
estate is to be converted into money, and then equally divided 
between all his children 

FOREIGN NEWS. 
King Humbert unveiled at Ravenna on Sept. 1 monuments to 





Martyrs to Liberty, and to Anita, wife of Garibaldi. On 
his Majesty's departure from the town there was another out- 
burst of popular enthusiasm, and it was noticed that in the 
crowd were a number of Garibaldiansy who wore red shirts. 
On the 3rd, King Ilumbert visited Faenza, where he received 
a hearty welcome. His Majesty afterwards returned to 
Forli, and, accompanied by the Crown Prince, the Duke of 
Aosta, and his son, the Count of Turin, proceeded to the 
railway station to meet Queen Margherita. On her Majesty's 
arrival the Royal party drove to the palace through the 
streets thronged with people, who cheered vociferously, and 
threw showers of flowers into the Royal carriage as it passed. 
The King and Queen afterwards appeared several times on the 
balcony. In connection with the manceuvres of the Italian 
army, King Humbert, the Queen, Crown Prince, and Minister 
for War, on the 4th, reviewed the troops on the parade-ground 
near Forli. The people cheered the soldiers and the Royal 
family. 

The German Emperor left Potsdam early on Aug. 30, met 
the Crown Prince of Greece and Prince Henry, and inspected 
some infantry and cavalry, afterwards heading a squadron to 
the late Emperor's palace. His Majesty subsequently received 
the Austrian Archduke Karl Ludwig, the Archduchess, the 
King of Sweden, and other distinguished personages. The 
Emperor, accompanied by his future brother-in-law, the 
Crown Prince of Greece, went on Sept. 4 to the manceuvres 
near Jiiterbogk. His Majesty returned in the afternoon 
to Potsdam, but the Crown Prince of Greece remained 
with the troops until the end of the week.—-The christening 
of the youngest of the Hohenzollern Princes, the first 
born son of a reigning German Emperor, took place on 
Aug. 31 in Frederick the Great's Library in the Potsdam 
Palace, in exact accordance with the traditional usage of the 
House of Hohenzollern—the child receiving the names of 
* Oscar, Carl, Gustav, Adolf.’— The betrothal of Princess 
Sophie, daughter of the Empress Frederick and third sister of 
the Emperor William, with the Duke of Sparta, Crown Prince 
of Greece, took place at Potsdam on Sept. 3. The Princess, 
who is, of course, a grand-daughter of Queen Victoria, is 
eighteen ; while the Greek Crown Prince, who is a nephew of 
the Princess of Wales, is a little over twenty.—The Empress 
Frederick has been on a visit to the Prince of Wales and 
Princess Christian at Homburg.— Prince Bismarck has dis- 
patched a telegram to the Pope, in which he explains the 
reasons of the approaching visit of the Emperor William to 
tome. The Chancellor says that the alliance with Italy is 
indispensable to Germany, and that its object is to secure the 
predominance of peace principles in Europe.—The anniversary 
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of the Battle of Sedan was celebrated at Berlin on Sept. 1 
by a review of the Guard 
the King of Saxony and other distinguished visitors. 





s by the Em pe ror. in the presence ¢ f 





nee Rudolph, the 
Archduke Albrecht, the Austrian War Minister, and tl 
Chief of the General Staff have been at Pisek, in Bohemia, 
vhere manceuvres with tw antry Divisions 
and one brigade of the were to have taken 
place on the 3rd. The rain of the last week, however, 
s9 completely converted the mancuvre ground into a 
lake that all operations were impossible. Under these 
circumstances, the Emperor contented himself with a march- 
past of theassermmbled troops. On the 4th the Emperor left Pisek 
for Budweis, in Bohemia. which has been completely flooded 
by the overflow of the Moldau. His Majesty has hada most 
enthusiastic reception in Bohemia. -The national rifle n ceting 
of Austria, held in Vienna this year in honour of the 
Emperor's fortieth year of reign, was opened on the 2nd 
under most depressing conditions of weather. All the princi- 
pal streets of the city were beflagged, and crowds assembled to 
witness the arrival of deputations of riflemen from every part 
of the country. But it rained incessantly.—The International 
Congress of Geologists and Engineering Miners assembled at 
Vienna on the 3rd. Of the 400 members the majority are 
Austrians and Hungarians; but there are also delegates from 
Germany, France, Belgium, and Italy. 





The Emperor of Russia, with his younger son, Michael, 
returned to Peterhof on Sept. 3 from the Grand Duke Serge’s 
country seat at TIlinskoe, near Moscow. The Empress, with 
the Heir-Apparent and his sister Xenia, also returned to 
Peterhof from Austria. The Czar, accompanied by the Czarina, 
has started on a two months’ tour through the southern Govern- 
ments of the Empire.—General Prjevalsky started on Aug. 30 
on his exploring expedition in Central Asia. His intention is 
to penetrate as far as Lhassa, in Thibet, travelling by way of 
the Lob Nor Lake in Eastern Turkestan. 

The King of Denmark. accompanied by his brother, Prince 
John of Gliicksburg, returned to Copenhagen on Sept. 4, from 
Wiesbaden ; they were received by the Queen and other 
members of the Danish Royal family, including the King of 
the Hellenes. 








Tbe Consistorial Court at Belgrade, to which was referred 
King Milan’s petition for a divorce from Queen Natalie, hé 
adjourned the proceedings for three months 





The Dake of Edinburgh arrived at Constantinople on 
Ang. 29, and, after being welcomed by Turkish Ministers on 
behalf of the Sultan, he landed, and was conveyed with his 
suite in Imperial carriages to Yildiz Kiosk. where the Sultan 
received him. Sir William White, the British Ambassador, 
gave a dinner in honour of the Duke of Edinburgh on the 
30th. There were present at the banquet Kiamil Pasha, Said 
Pasha, the members of the Diplomatic Body, and some of the 
principal Court and State functionaries. After the dinner a 
reception was held at the Embassy. The illuminations on 
both banks of the Bosphorus, on the 3Ist, to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Sultan's accession, were on a grander scale 
than usual because of the presence of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
On Sept. 1 his Royal Highness dined with the Sulran, and 
attended the regatta. In the evening he dined at the Embassy. 
The Sultan has conferred upon the Duke the gold and silver 
medals of the Nichan-i-Imtiaz Order. His Royal Highness left 
Constantinople on the 2nd. 

The United States House of Representatives have passed a 
Bill making it unlawful hereafter for Chinese labourers to 
return to the United States after having left the country. 

Sir John Macdonald, the Premier, arrived at Ottawa on 
Aug. 30 from his recent tour. The Cabinet will shortly arrange 
for the discussion of the admission of Newfoundland into the 
Canadian Confederation. 





The Queensland Ministry has resigned, in consequence of 
the refusal of the Governor to sanction the release, under the 
Offenders Probation Act, of a prisoner under sentence for 
larceny. 

We learn from New Zealand that a serious earthquake took 
place on Sept. 1 throughout both islands. Five distinct shocks 
were felt, causing the inhabitants to flee from their homes. 
At Christchurch the cathedral spire was injured, and other 
buildings were damaged, but no lives were lost. 


The great firework festival of the year is undoubtedly 
Brock’s Benefit, at the Crystal Palace, which tcok place on 
Sept. 6, with, as usual, a long and varied day’s enjoyment, 
ending with the great display and illumination for which 
the natural and artistic beauties of the Crystal Palace are so 
splendidly adapted. 

The lists of the names of those persons liable to serve as 
special and common jurymen in England and Wales during the 
year are exhibited on the doors of every church, chapel, and 
other public places of worship over England and Wales. where 
they can be inspected by everyone, and where they will remain 
during the next two Sundays. 
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he may wander for some distance and hear no voices but hers. 

Let him find his way, for example, from Albury to Ewhurst, 

from Abinger to Leith Hill, from Hindhead to Blackmoor, and 

osed to make his choice _ if he love solitude and his own thoughts he can enjoy them to 

though Iknowmen, _ the full. 

vho trust what is Sussex, too, like Surrey, is a county full of natural 

g. let us charms, but being at the Londoner’s door it is apt to be 

neglected. Its watering-places are familiar enough, but the 

characteristics of Sussex scenery are not to be found at 

ve and Brighton or Bognor, at Eastbourne or Hastings. It is on the 

month’s pilgrimage. Downs and under their shadow that the lover of nature will 

- too well, that find a rich reward. ‘The “tremendous height” of these 

lor out of it: and Downs appalled the poet Cowper a little unreasonably ; and 

worthy even of this I don’t agree with Gilbert White, who, however, seldom 

the county. though uses the wrong word in describing nature, when he called 

the land is hills them a “chain of majestic mountains.” The writer of 

in all directions Murray's * Hand-book of Sussex,” however, says, with truth, 

that few counties so that the South Downs, which extend for fifty-three miles in 

The fine scenery in length, with an average height of about 500 feet, are quite as 

who know it: and interesting as many parts of the Continent that enjoy a far 

- of course, every reader of this higher reputation. Any tourist unfamiliar with these fine 

Srey Aust n) th e youthful party that heights, and the out-of-the-world villages that nestle beneath 

day to the old town. and how one ad- them, should read Mr. Jennings’s * Field-Paths and Green 

7 jumping ff the Cobb, materially assisted Lanes,” a volume it is impossible to lay down without wishing 

hurting herself in doing so! “ Per- to follow in the author's track. 

ir volume among summer readers Looking over the map, what happy memories cheer the 

man who has been accustomed from year to year to wander 

thouch it bout England! He will agree with the saying of Thomas 

Fuller, that it is well to know his native land before going 

over the threshold. Would that leisure were as inexhaustible 

as the charms of our English scenery ! But if the late summer 

and pleasant autumn time is notin too greata hurry to fade into 

winter, much lasting delight may be gained even from a few 

weeks of travel. Thanks to the railroad, it is easy, ina few hours, 

to reach the district we may select for our rambles ;: and whether 

it be Derbyshire, with its lovely dales, or Yorkshire, which in 

its vast space includes almost every variety of scenery ; or the 

Lake country, with its thousand poetical associations ; or the 

still wild border-land of which Scott has written so delight- 

fully—whether the tourist chocse Norfolk for its churches, or 

Somersetshire for the fine scenery of its Mendips and Quant- 

ocks, or Cornwall for its unrivalled coast views, he can hardly 

fail to gain a store of happy memories for winter hours. And 

such memories have no drawbacks, for we forget or laugh at 

the little annoyances to which all travellers are liable, and 

think only of the things of beauty that served to make the 
J.D. 





not the place to talk of books, 

carcely possible to visit North Devon without a thought 
‘Lorna ne and of Kingsley’ ‘Westward Ho!’ 
; would take a 
ves to be known, even 
need many a week of pedestrian 

he finest bits of scenery in Devonshire is said 

scent into Lynmouth by the Barnstaple road ; but 

enery all round Lynton and Lynmouth is so superlatively 
vutiful that no single view can fairly clnim precedence. T 
ot know anything ey in the Cie country that will 
fy more fully the lover of nature. The Lyn, bounding 
rocks until, on reaching Lynmouth, the sea rushes up 
it, has not the serene beauty of some of the South 


ingens ben 


Pet 


Devon rivers; but in its own vehement, eager way it is 
So beaut tifn unrivalled. Sad to say, no poet has sung its charms; but no 
varied he matter! <A river that can never be forgotten by those who 
have onee known and loved it may well be content with the 

affection that is more humbly expressed in prose. Lynmouth, 
it has been asserted, is, fora few summer months—and assuredly Way cheery. a 

eptember may be included among them—the Paradise of 
land ; 1] r the narrow valley surrounded by lofty The Cheshire Agricultural Society's show opened at Chester 
: and with sunshine its joyousness on Aug. 31 in brilliant weather, under the presidency of the 
Lynmouth is but one spot among a hundred in Duke of Westminster, with a total of 475 entries, a larger 
t< won from Nature evonshire that may allure rambler. When he has seen number than last year at Crewe; for although the entry of 
<¢ for perfect freedom to ovelly, with its ladder-like street and lovely Hobby Woods; cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs show a slight falling off, the 
I thout a definite purpose ; when he has boated on the Tamar and the Dart; when he has deficiency is more than made up in the splendid show of cheese 
or to gain acquaintance with explored Dartmoor, through all its wildest recesses—then he and butter, seeds and vegetables, and farm produce. In the 

guide-books. Independence is the will be able to say that he knows a little about Devon, and I cheese classes there was a kcen competition. 

you mar his enjoyment if you tell am sure he will add also that he longs te know more. The three months during which the Inner Temple Gardens 
i ‘ : or picture gallery, a famous Another English county in which a month of travel may were open to the public nightly ended on Aug. 31, and 
half-ruined castle! Let him take his chance of be spent cheerily is Surrey—which has the smoke of Londonin it is satisfactory to state that, notwithstanding the large 
t ng. for it is what is unexpected in travel that one corner, while in another Nature seems to be far removed numbers of children who visited these gardens on every fine 
f the greatest delight to the traveller. The man who in from the gloom and stir of town, so fair are its rural solitudes, evening, there was not the slightest damage done to either 
his eagerness to get knowledge and to miss nothing follows with — its noble woods, its heath-covered commons, its half-wild, half- | plants, shrubs, or trees.—The gardens of Lincoln’s Inn will 
the minutest attention the directions of his Hand-book, is not cultivated parks, and the prospects from its hills. In Surrey, remain open for the benefit of the poor children inhabiting 
the kind of companion I should choose in a tour about Eng- near as it is to London, the traveller comes face to face with the surrounding densely-populated districts until the end of 
land. And, indeed, unless by special good fortune one finds Nature, for there is many a spot in the little county where September from five o'clock in the evening untill dusk. 
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GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. (ccssi'einua 


Supply the Public ieee at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers meme 25 to 50 per a 


r IAMOND ORNAMENTS.—A 
AY +H - oi oe JEWELL ERY. rae 1 li a = msaraltie nt —— of Rings, Stars, 


Brooches, Ear- Sg, 
“— seen ead B = Sprays, Flies, Necklaces, &¢c., composed of the 

ig Ol . = . P f e ; = —— Pes es 2 4 finest White Diamonds, mounted in special and 
ais TUES iF ; original designs, and sold direct to the public 


and contains desl ’ e beau . % a 
ice Not to b ( sewhere, t : ee: AG pach Rite ; at merchants’ cash prices. 


A se a y) Ee Fine Diamond , APPHIRES from Ceylon, but 
ORIEN TAL te. ARLS. Choice ih : “A 7 ; ABS SWS De Half gE p Rings, ( S with London cutting, I. alone, or 
strung Pearl ingle, three, y i —— wie 4 Ym = £15 tv "£130. f with Diamonds, in a great variety of ornaments, 
ow ro et U5 ; also an im- \ ‘ “ > 3) 

' ric of and Gold ounte - i 
Ornam ats suitable for Bridesmaids and Brid r SH we B) NOVELTIES .—A Succession of 
1 nts. 4. Novelties by the Company’s own artists 
. Fine Pearl Bracelet, in hest Morocco Case, and designers is constantly being produced to 

anticipate the requirements of purchasers, 


PEARL and DIAMOND ply az Wad, 3 
a tag oo 7 ae nilicent and varicd E ) we / CASH PRICES.—The Company, 
. \ ht ae! DS 2 3 Ve : conducting their business both in buying 
Sorte P * ae 4 ») V &f and sclling for cash, are enabled to offer pur- 
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on approval when ived. Correspondents, 


WEDDING PRESENTS. Bria : ’ 
2, rar . , ~ - not being customers, should send a London 


reference or deposit. 


=" Ay 
OMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. Get BN, r , —~ ES _—~ athe 
C d ~ J SSS AY . COUNTRY CUSTOMERS have, 
: through this means, the advantage of 


OA ing The Company regret Ny % pS i Is mic 
poe re \ being supplied direct from an immense London 
4 wigs i yelti end 


stock, containing all the latest novelties 


Bi Raph agg. aol - We ILLUSTRATED \ . stock, containing all the latest novelties, c 
CATALOGUE POST-FREE. ; a which are not obtainable in provincial towns, 


i 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
tify that their only London he?’ me LF o Mig. } * Orders executed with the utmost care and 
, REGENT-STREET, W \ Oy. SX P f ‘ faithfulness under the immediate supervision 
= . : F We of a member of the Company. Where the sel-c- 
sTTIKOCreacnr “TAI TCG” . = ° tion is left to the firm, customers may rely upon 
‘A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. Ai 8 , good taste and discretion being used, and the 
“We know of no enterprise of recent oD ’ ; a Sav prices being exactly the same as if a personal 
y y election were made. 
years which has been crowned with greater 
success than the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company, of 112, Regent-street, who, just seven 

years ago, opened their show-rooms to plac Uj \ smiths’ Company have been favoured by cus- 
the productions of their workshops direct Fine Pearl Pendant ff os 1. WX: * tomers, is a pleasing testimony to the excelleace 

thus ing purchasers the forming Brooch, in beat Y y “3 W\ and durability of their manufactures, 

s which are ob- Morocco Case, £6 | y , N\\ \ ; 

e-men’ on high-clas Is. a i — Whe: 3h DO OLD JEWELLERY, Diamonds, 
1 has be he appreciation by the public e \ Wii: ‘if SF Ais lf Gd? > ay ve = Plate taken in exchange or bought 
s , y / Ts , or cash, 


t the Company have now the 
ee co ee : MEDALS.—Awarded Seven Gold 
fashioned houses t pride themselves upon % % % ae ~N ’ ‘<; and Prize Medals and the Legion of 
having been established so many decades, but : a, e c Honour, a special distinction conferred on this 
have utterly failed to keep pace with the times, 9 ‘ : PR Firm for the excellence of their manufactures, 
and find it impossible to depart from their long % See: , : ae 
: “Tue RELIABLE.”—Lady’s Gold Keyless Lever Watch, fully jewelled > C ATALOGU E containing 
“ thousands of designs, beautifully illus. 
trated, sent post-free to all parts of the world, 


CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


TESTIMONIALS.—The numerous 


> ag > 
Fine cheaoth Sapphire, recommendations with which the Gold- 


Diamond Fly Brooch, 
£12. 


largest 


credit system, entailing bed debts for which cash . > 
he ”_Court Jour e % movement, plain cases; hunter, demi-hunter, or crystal glass, with 
buyers have to compensate. ourt Journal. > ? handsomely-engraved monogram, £10, If with richly- 
engraved Cases, 10s, extra. 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT-STREET. 
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SEPT. 8, 1888 


ILLUSTRATED 





NEW MUSIC. 


((HAPPELL and CO..S POPULAR MUSIC. 
IE P ITA, , ECOCO'S POPU L AR OP 'E RA 
1cce3s sw B arun Svan bendred ; 

: Vocal Score, 









Pianoforte S« . 
: weg z success and peo} wish to hear tune 
Be rep humorous and dramatic effects, ought 
) Visit 1 ) jle’s The atre.”’—Standard. 
pz iPITA LANCERS. 
Arranged by Bucalossi. 2s, net. 
PEP ITA WALTZ. 
Arranged by Bucalo 3. net. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, Nev W Be md “strect. 


NHAPPELL and CO.’S PIANOFORTES 





J HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 


Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System. New or Secondhand, 





IT. AP PELL and COS IRON-FRAMED 
J OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured expressly for 
extreme cli! nates, "ee m 35 Guineas. Testimonials from all 
parts « bf the Worle 











‘\HAPPELL and CO.S STU DENTS 
/ PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 guines 
Y\HAPPELL and CO”S NEW ORGAN 
HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 guineas 
to 90 guineas, 





( \LOUGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas to 250 guineas, 
Pronounced by the highest judges to be superior to an others 
in quality of tone. IL, L a STRATED LISTS, ¢ st-fre 
CIAPPELL and Co, ew Bond-strect ; and 15, Pot ilery, E.C. 














OWN BRC O -ADW 00D and SONS, 
33, Great Pultene street, L Ww 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS rX 
GOLD ME DAL soc Ik ae 
eT or SALE rom 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES f r HIR 
Founded, 1838; Reb 1887. 

M OORE and MOORE —Pianos from 165 gs. 
4 o 108 gs. Organs from . to 80 gs.; Three-Years’ 
S) ne teoni 108 6d. per Month, or C ish. Lists free. 





104 and 105, Bisho »psgate- -within, Londo mn, E.C. 
ope PIANOS. ails, ERAR D, of 


hborough-street, Lon 








and the Pri 
slic that Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing “th e name of. Erard” which are not of their mann. 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50gs, 





Jy BARDS' PIANOS, — COTTAGES, from 
4 . 


OBLIQUES fri 





nineas, 








GRANDS, fr 5 guineas, 
J B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
eFe Regent-street, Londo ive a choice selectio 
upwards Hee ee TEND @ ind, Oblique, Cottag 


Square PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, | the 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; Fif 
Chamber, Chancel, : Cabinet Organs, Harmontuimns, 
At ‘an Organs * for cash, by casy payments, or on 
their Three-Years’ System. 








NVENTIONS 1D XHIB ITION.—The 

SILVER MEDAL has beer J, B. CRAMER 
and CO., for “general good qu: ‘ derate price of 
pianos.” Price-I s free on ap n lic ation. —Regent-street, W. 
and Moorgate-street. 















PLEYEL, WOLFF’, and CO.S PIANOS 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Fre 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-acrest, Ww. 
-00 SECOND-HAND PIANOS for SALE. 
— Returned from Hire, 


zk E AT PIANO SALE KE. END of LONDON 


SE IN.—Second- Hottie oad wor Collard, and Erard 
nal on che tp. ad C and Descriptive 









i fre ad gent to any par 
M ANN : id CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 








Lists free. 
THOMAS ¢ 


PIANOS, £15; PIANOS, £20; PIANOS £25. 
Ail Opportunity : 

ensh Hs »p urchy sing i ) l 

Evard, and ikers at nomi nal pri ces, 

THOMAS OF TZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 





r[IESE PIANOS consist of Pianettes, 
Cottages, and Grands; some have scar n used, 
and, in many cases, are offered at Jess than halt Aue prices 
they would cost new 
THOMAS OE TZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 


rpHOM. AS 6 ORTZ Mz \NN and C ANNUAL 
SALE of PLANOS returned from Hire at the end of the 


London Season, Nearly new Pianos, by Broadwood, Collard, 
E ri very cheap. Illustrated Catalogues and Lists, 








27, Baker-street, London, W. 


1 -fre 
'HOMAS OETZMANN and Cv., 


pt ANOS, £10; P IANOS, C14; 

An early inspection is desi I able, 
ng rapidly sold. Packed free utal "ee. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and ¢ O., 27, Baker-street. 







Pianos are 


JIANOS at NOMINAL 
unprecedentedly large n er of Pi: 
2at the end of the London Season rende i ni 
They l hi re, be sold off at nominal 








rices, ptive Li 


1 De 
THOMAS OE I'ZMANN and ¢ O., 27, Baker-stre et, London, W. 


THomas OETZMANN and CO,, 


27, BAKER-STREET. 








Dp ALMAINE and CO.’ PIANOS AND 
ORGANS.—Re Senior Partner dece ased.—A 

previous to new Partnership. Ten years’ ws 
terms. Good C hed pees 8 guineas, 12 gui 
Class 0, 14 guineas, 23 ‘ lass 
Class 1, 17 guineas, | Gt 3 5 
Clas 20 guineas, ; Class 5, 30 guine | Class 8, 45 cuine: as. 
American Organs, by the best Make fr om 4§ guineas up to 
100 guineas, N.B.—The railway return fare will be refunded to 
any purchaser of an Instrument exceeding 16 guineas whose 
residence is within 200 miles of London,— 91, Finsbury-pave- 
ment, E.C, (Established 103 Years). 

















van TABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR, 
your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positive ly 
restore inevery case Grey or White Hair toits original colou r, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most ‘* Restorers. 
It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed. “The Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold by 
Chemists pd Pe arzumors © very where, at 32, 6d. per Bottle. 








[PLORILIN E. For the Teeth and Breath. 

Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world : it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
animalculw, leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance tothe breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s, 6d. per Bottle. 








y a 
DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 
F in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist and geta bottle of 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the 
poor sufferer immediately; it is perfectly harmless; it pro- 
duces natural, quiet sleep, by relieving the child from | pai Af. 
and the little cherub awakes “fas bright asa button.” Be sur 
and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see that 
“Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,” ison the outside 
wrapper. No mother should be without it, Sold by all Medicine 
Dealers, at 1s, 14d, 
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LONDOWwW NEWS 


G ‘LASGOW International EXHIBITION 











f tab Ahh 22. SCIENCI ART 
-atron—Her t Gracious MAJESTY th QUEEN. 
SPECIAI rot RIST AK or i MENTS 
} ns f lparts ofthe Ur m to Glas iy 
M Cheap Excursion Fa "ts England ! 
I ind tos 
Lan ft ntaina f 1 
I 1 of brown heath ar \ 
T I H iy I ra r Bonr $ and 
A Visit to Glas ( tW e Ex 
The O Interna Ex ninthe U1 Kir n 
18s I P f the W | ] a) 1 this 
E nt High Place in Exl s held in Great 
Britain sil 1 s€ 
\ t inda half n 1 persons ha 1 1 l 
eT r eat l ent pol a i 
f Scotland 
Wi IAM M. CUNNINGHAM H. A. WEDLEY 
Secretary. G Manager 


[J TALIAN BARiBiTION, 
West Brompton, Earl's-Court, and West Kensington, 
HIS MAJESTY the KING f ITALY. 


Hon. Presider 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the CR OW N PRINCE of ITALY. 





Director-Gen t 
JOHN R, WHITLES Esq 
President of the Reception ¢ 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 


nmittee 


[ TALIAN EXHIBITION. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS OF 
THE a AON OF THE YE AR 
ITALIAN SCI LPT ty P AINTINGS, and INDUSTR IES, 
t4ar wv n. Daily, Wet or Di 


ROME UNDER Tit EMPEROR TITUS, 
On the {~ bale T ARENA, 
Mignificent Repr of the 
ROMAN COL Ish U M. 





[? ALIAN Peano. 2 tO N, 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING, 


ipolitan Mandolinists and Sorrento Singers, daily. 
[TALIAN EXHIBITION. 
en ee ie k <1 a Art ny, s cl uy. 


jE 1PHTHAH’S VOW, by Edwin Long, R.A. 

Jephthal's Return his the M he ns and rhe 
Martyr” VIEW with Anno Domini 
‘Patient Crate ma,” &e THE GALLERIES, 16%, New Bond- 


street. Ten to Six, One Shill ng. 


HE VALE OF TEARS. DORE’ Last 





Great PICTURE, completed a few days} e he died 
NOW ON VIEW at the DOREGALLERY, 35, Ne hota t, 
With his other great Pictures. Ten to Six Daily, One Shilling, 


L YC + U THEATRE. Sole Lessee, 





Mr HENRY IRVING. EVERY EVENING (includir 
rda it », Mr hie a 4 MANSFIELD as Dl 
JEKYLA (ND. MR arts M¢ NID PI 
EVERY SATURDAY y Senatles ‘(Mr 
Daily fron TEN to FIVE, 


IX-LES 3- Bs AINS.—Grand IH6tel Europe. 
n rd ee ypwned and best conducted in Europe, 
€ t 1 Family. 300 sunny chambers. Refined 
table. Dares warde! as ; lawn-tennis.—BERNASCON, Proprietor 





first-class louse, worthily recon 
Nearest the sen, the casino, and bathing establishment 
d'hote, Open all the year, LARSONNEUX, Propr. 


[ DIEPPE. Hotel Royal, facing the sea. 
Buporior ey 





TR i AU ee seatenberg, near 


io ards, Hotel and Pension always open, 

limate. Magnificent vie ext 

walks. Parks. Baths, Carriage 
Dr. A. MULLER, Proprietor, 





—Pension New Schweizerhaus. 
Comfortable English and American home, near Boats 
a Rail. Larg en. Extensive views of Alps, lake, and 
town. First medical recommendations Pension, from six 
francs. JOSErH Kost, Proprietor. 


,UCERNE. 







f U CERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 

cernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 

so oh) Schweizerhof, The epee peta S eoe eno alyte eee 
rooms ; no charge for lighting « ervice af 

HAUSER FRERES I 





URREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hdétel des 
* Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards, One of the most beautiful 
spots in Switzerland, Hotel is just re It in stone, 
and has all modern improvements and comf electric 
light in every room Re sidence of English Cl n. Lawn 
ephonic communication wi th t the Hotel 
nnen. 








Steinbach, Lauterbru 
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AS A SI gion R RESORT. 





I Monte ¢ adjacent to Monaco,is one 
( t, charming und nteresting of spots on the 
M sea-coast The Principality has a tropical 
1e summer heat is always tempered | the 

each is covered with the softest sand ; the 


and numerous, with warm sea-baths, and 
table villas and apartments, replete with 
in some of our own places of summer resort 


wh on the Mediterranean 
5 he saine amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine The: autre, Concerts, 
Venctian Fetes, &e. 

There is, perhaps,no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of i ts posit mm with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fasc nations i und attractions—not only by oured climate 
iting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
in cases of illness or disease, or for the 








mof health. 
Asa WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 


among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 


on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 








ek pauls Dieseures 1 l o off ( guests, Which ike 
t p world, th pot 
1 ! pe i rt, Monaco 
ite Carlo enj ry L perpetual spring. * Carlo is 





ly thi irty two hours from London and forty minutes from 





GOTHARD AT Wie, 

SWITZERLAND. 
iost direct, rapid, pict ind delightful route te 
) press from Lucerne to Milan in eight hours 
Excursions to the Rigi by Mountain Railway, from Arth 
Station, of the Gothard line. Through-going Sleeping-Cars 
from Os pen to Milan. Balcony Carriages, Safety Brakes. 
T all corre sponding Railway Stations, and at Cooks’ 
ta Offices 









icket 
and Ga 


|| HE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 

SANATORIUM, in one of the finest all-the-year-round 
climates known. Inland, bracing, 2300ft. above sea-level, 
just within the Southern Temperate Zone; good summer 











and winter alike; no change of residence 4 reed on the 
by the advance the seasons. English society, 

ur church, The voyage from England or the United 
ites isa favourite fair-weather ocean trip. Terms, 10s. to 


Bs. diem. Circular, with further particulars, from 
elite a WILLIAM JONES, E 3 ! dings, L 
wol; ARTHUR E, JONES, 








PILLS for FEMALES, Sold ne xes, 14.1}. a1 
of all Chemists. Sant anywhere on ‘eipt « par 34 stamps y 
the LINCOL Nand MIDLANDCOI NTI SDR UG CO., Lincoln. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OIN T ‘MENT. 

The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidne 1 bowels, The Ointment is un- 
ri valle: iin the cure or bad ‘legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


rPowLe’s PENNYROY AL and STEEL 








D® Ox's s ELIXIR DENTIF R IC 
only of V C 

best Tooth-W: opener th It remo 
its constant use mnt ributes greatly 
servation of the Tee 

Of Chemists, 23 
“ig the g 
, King Edward-str 















(PUROAT IRRITATION and COUGTI. 
Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
gh and affecting the voice. For @ proms use 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUBES. Inc with the glands 
at the moment they ai e excited by the of sucking, the 
plscer ine n reese. agreeal sonfecti« es act vely 
8 es 1 , labelled " James 





x Tir ‘ 
He moeope ‘thie Chemists, London,” 


ld 
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PARES. SHORTES 
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[BRIGHTON Cheap First Class Day Tickets. 
) London to Brightot ekday. 





W 
Victoria fare, i ri ’ n-Ca 
p Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to I tor 
Saturday f \ ‘ I I 
A ting to the Grand Aqua , i ull 
p First Class Day T s B 
V t 10.4548 ur l j I 


Hei past ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILM, 
Fast Trains eve Week 


1 EASTBOURNE.—Cheay 


' a, 0.55 A Lot ni , 

r yam East’ Cr: I 1 K 

vad), O55 a il ( pha J n 

Special f Lor nw 

a N \ 1, 0 ‘ t ' 
A son-T ( pla J Db, OS) a ! 
ust ¢ 

Special D ts, 6d., and ¢ 








r, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
i NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
EXPRESS DAY SERVICE—Every Weekday as under 








L, Br ‘ 
Vic iSt Dn. n 
De} I 
M 1 Sept. 10 ) 1 
T 1 1! 
Wed! ] ) 
Thursda l ,10 
} la ‘ i 1 6S ’ p40 « 
sat 1 Oy 1 Spm, Ml 45 
I XI ‘Dp SE VICE Le ng Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London 
b al n. every Week-day and 8 ‘ 
nd ¢ 8 
‘ 
cted 
‘ il 
1 i fast 
ewl ni 
Pullman Drawing-R m Car will be run in the Special 


Day Tidal Train each way between Victoria and New haven 


froR f fall Partic alars, see Time 





L 
Bra Tickets ‘ ti 
End Reur ré Piecca 
Hotel B 1 fa juare; H \ 
and Cook's Ludgate r if 
(By Ord A. SARLE, Se t nd General Mat 


G REAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 





SEASIDI 
An accelerated and | AST SERVICT f TRAINS now 
nning to YAR mar rH, L stoft, ¢ ton-on-Sea, Walton 
on-Nax Harw ch ere t hi, Fe South 
1H 





Tickets are ned illt ! 
A CHEAP DAY TRIP TO THE SEASIDI Tot ton-on 





Sea, Walton-on [VAI ! i ( Db ‘ ' I erpool 
atreet Ona. on Sunda oon Monda in ul 
moth 

For ‘ ec B 

Lon Wa. Bint, Gene Man r 


an | i 4 er il Ags J | 
i tot Z ( ‘ 
Cay nd | p, £1 
j Fu £50000 
I Ome \ 
BRANCHE AND AGENCIES 
In Aust —A i \ 1 ! 
In I I \ 
I New Ze ' \ \ I ( ‘ D 
1 Inve New! j We 
nandarty nan } ! tt ( ' 
his Bank i f i i 4 
with New Zealan Austr 1, and Fiji on the most fa e 
terms 


i London OMce RECEIVE S FIXED DEFOSITS f £50and 
ids, rates and particulars « h e ascertaine n 
lieation KF, LARK ry Manat r Direct 
1, Queen Victoria-street, Mar niu i s 





\ FALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 
An 111 ted ( ce of teh 


in ocks t 








“JOHN. WALKER. 4 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
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SLoucyy} 
LAND 











4 auntie = 9s ene reo cong 

















"IEMBROCATION®: 





efficacious if properly applied, 
Te 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING, 
FOR OVER-REACH ES, CHAPPED HEE WIND GALLS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES, 

FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLY ENZA, 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS, 

FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORK BACKS 

FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, ERUISES IN DOGS, 


‘IT have used it for some time past, and find it very 


WALTON KNOLLES 
Master of South Union Hunt (lrels and), 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION, 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 28 3s. Gd, 


Prepared only bs ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBACO, 
SPRAINS. 




















BRUISES, | 
CHEST COLDS, 
Sone JHRONT on COLD, 9 /D 

STIFFNESS 2 




















Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS&Co Slough Eng. 
















































































































Secretary West Indies, 1870 to IS72.- Deputy 


Mary Florence, eldest daughter of the late 
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FRUIT SALINC.O” FRUIT PowoER_| | 
, HEALTH- CIVING. | 
PLEASANT.COOLING. | 
5 REFRESHING. { a! 


& INVI GORATING. 4 at 

















a nursery medicine the 


freshness and vigour. 
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Judge-Advocate, own personal observation, 


ind hardy 


“Among the most useful medicines that 
‘FRUIT SALTY’ 
it has, 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
“FRUIT SALT’ is in 


upon it rather in the light of 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “ 
BY J. C. 


upon 
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woevouarat ed the rieht 


875 to 876; and Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster- man on this point. Proceeding 
General at Aldershott, 1386 to 1887. He married, in 1876, stone delivered a wonderful 
Mr. J. D. Maclean, quoted Shakspeare in praise of 


There is no doubt that 
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over-indulgence in eating or drinking, 














hon. gentle 
to the Eisteddfod. Mr. Gis ad 


panegyric on Welshmen, an 
the Welsh as “ trusty, lovin g, 








1 Be en I 5 
Far B ( 1 He bert P fL Regi 
\recl if f f 
HH Mr.( | 2 \ Com 
“ ( | | B 7 
Her "" G M e Hon. Robert Ba ’ da e % 
i KCB He whe be > J H gton l 
L, h J ; 
1 htey j The \ ral J Wrig j WTA Archdeacon of 
| re Killa ind Incun c Ne Aug. 24, aged 
I} Su 
Ba J Ie I ‘ ) Ge Sir Char 
‘ p le ' Re G.C.B ind ¢ danghter if 1 i Jol 
he decea Fj r, at 97, I t-road, on A 24, aged fifty-nine 
} i Ea Louisa Anne I La Han vif General Sir 
| ‘ | Frederick William Hamilt K.C.B ind danghter of Sir 
f ff (Alexander Anstruther, f ‘ Ju Mad on Aug, 29, 
Hey | ( Cou } Pitcorthie, Fi 
om Greneves = iecessor. Ra Captain Alfred Nelson Fairman. R.N., only son of the Ja 
y int Du ! I.N Colonel William Blennerh Mairman, at 14, Charlevill 
( Berke S.W., on Ang. 24%. aged eighty-two. He entered the Nav 
yack as ISIS 1 obtained | fi com! sion in 182%, 
M Sir Samuel R KM. ite G Colonel Duncan Scott Pembert i 
S I M i \ 1 t ! on Aug 3. He entered tl y Th 
iH i rde¢ Unive VB s L.8.A ( lin 18 He served h « 1 n at e sieve of 
1M MRA 1 ¢ ere Vr? ] 1) for which } ceived a me With « p, and 
S 1 Surgeon-M | H Boer war of 1881 
t \ War of eid, a pre The Hon. M1 H ey (Georgiana Car e Ma ), wife of 
Colonel Fest feat Hon. Anthony I t Hen] econd son of the present 
\ ¢ igeme! Elmina on Lord Henley fn) inghter of Liente it-Colonel Ric d 
I ! n M Willia Sir I rick Williams, second 
dk a i LB ca S I ( Aug. 26 
( i t ] { t er ( { 
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( ( s I rom ISS4 ny t es O2nd | hday On Sey $ |} visited the 
time of } d S Sam 1 C.M.G | iry I ! e Pa | ! 
‘ » K.C.M.A <8 vith a friend he mounted the stairs and ilked 
{AJOR- | LY exhibition. He is in excellent health. 
M ( William Wiltshire I 1. (.B.,0f Pareora, near be Gladstone's addresses at Wrexham on Sept. 4 proved 
( > ed of cholera on Aug. 4 at Allahabad, that he retai unimpaired the faculty of making eloquent 
DI wd f the Allahabad Diy n h engl ind intere gy speeches on any subject, trom the Welsh leek 
\rr He rn in 1831, and lucated at King's King Bomba. In his growing friendliness for Sir Edward 
( I He entered Arr in 1850. became Watkin. Mr. Gladstone seized the opportunity to express 
( ! 1 Is Majo X61, TI t-Colonel in 187] the indebtedness of Wales t I hon. Baronet for using 
( 1 18 1 Major-Genera | He served in the I influence to increase ra communication with ( 
Ve in Exp 1 Of 1857, an n t Indian Mutiny of Principality. Mr. Glidstone’s speech to the large gather- 
i857 mentioned in desp h received thre ing of Liberals at venga amounted to little more thana 
meda ‘lasps, was thanked by Governor-General of repetition of the charge that King Bomba did not, asa rule, 
India, a \ given @& year’s service He was Brigade-Major treat po tical convicts as badly as he ¢ iulleged the Government 
of the Chatham District, 1866 to 1870; Assistant Military treat iris! h political prisoners. Mr. Osborne Morgan, from his 
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_ IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


have been introduced within the last century is ENO’S 


where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a discase, 
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THE COURT, 
Her Majesty, who is at Balmoral. takes walks and drives « 
On Aug. 29 the Duke de Chartres (who is staying a 

cauld) dined with the Queen and Royai family 








> of Hesse went out deer-stalking. Sir Archibal 
Hon. Lady Campbell had the honour of dining with the Que 
and Royal family, On the 3lst the Queen went out in the 


morning with Princess Beatrice and Princess Alice of Hesse. 
and her Majesty in theafternoon drove with < rincess Frederic: 
and Princess Alice. Princess Beatrice and the Grand Duke of 
Hesse drove to the Glassalt Shiel with Sir Arehibald and the 
Hon. Lady Campbell. Princess Frederica dined with the Queen 
and Roy: ul fami ilyon Sept. 1. The Duke of Hesse goes ont deer- 
y. Divine service was conducted at tl 
castle on Sunday morning, Sept. 2, in the presence of thi 
Queen, the Royal family, and the Royal household, by 
tev. W. W. Tulloch, B.D.,of St. Maxwell parish, Glasgow. 
Rev. Archibald Campbell and the Rev. W. Tulloch had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and Royal family. On 
Monday morning, the 3rd, her Majesty drove and walked 
attended by Lady Southampton, and in the afternoon drove 
with Princess Beatrice and the Hon. Lady Campbell. « 
Blythswood, attended by Lady Southampton and the Hon. 
Harriet Phip s, to the Glen Gelder Shiel. Princess Beatrice 
in the morning rode, attended by the Hon. Rosa Hood. ‘The 
Grand Duke of Hesse went to a grouse drive, at Inverecauld, 
attended by Major Sir Fleetwood Edwards, K.C.B. 





talking near ly every 











TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 

The twenty-first annual Trades Union Congress was com- 
menced at Bradford on Aug. 3. Mr. George Shipton, who 
opened the Loran in the absence, through illness, of 
Mr. Crawford, M.P., Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, 

erred, in the course of his remarks, to the Sugar Bounties 
Convention, and urged the delegates to repudiate the idea of 
cheapness, regardless of the conditions by which that cheap- 
ness was produced. Mr. J. Wilson submitted that the Chair- 
man was out of order in alluding to this subject ; but Mr. 
Shipton justified his allusion on the ground that he was acting 
in accordance with precedent. Mr. Shaftoe. of Biadford, being 
elected president, introduced Alderman Morley, Mayor of Brad- 
ford, who welcomed the congress to the town. ‘The report of 
the Parliamentary Committee, which was read by Mr. Broad- 
hurst, M.P., touched upon the various legislative proposals of 
the past Session dealing with labour questions, and entered at 
considerable length upon the House of Lords’ inquiry into the 
sweating system. Mr. Shaftoe gave the opening address on 
the 4th, and alluded to the saving of 40 per cent in human 
labour which had been effected by machinery. ‘This, he said, 
pointed to a reduction in the hours of labour, and remarked 
that the railway monopoly was a grievous sinner in the matter 
of overwork. ‘The Jabour party was meant for the gs 
of labour, and the Trades Unions would never be the slaves of 
parties. Questions connected with the operation of the Factory 
Act and the Employers’ Liability Act were afterwards discusse od. 


The Rey. David Evans, Vicar of Abergele, has been appointed 
to the deanery of St. Asaph, vacant by the resignation of Dean 


James, formerly head. master of Rossall School. 











in many instances, prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. The effect of 


disordered and feverish condition of the system is marvellous. As 


raluable ; 


instead of children disliking it, they look 


luxury. <As a gentle aperient and a corrective in cases of any sort of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is all that is needful to restore 





In cases of Nervous Headache and Debility it is especially useful, and should be 


taken in all cases where persons suffer from a sluggish condition of the Liver.”— Young Lady's Journal. 


FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., 
ENO’'S PATENT. 











CORPULENCY. 





rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dic lary, 
&e, “Sunday Time says “Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to cure th 









the true one seems bey 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps), 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


THE “LILIPUT?_ 













Price 16s 6 ¢.— with soft Leather Case & Cord 


The “LILLIPUT” is a very useful, light. bu 
Vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass, Its particular and 
ne wly- inve muted Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the direct ions of the Tec! 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France ; 
and render the “ LILIPUT ” equal if not superior to al 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 








over Europe, 1 housands of best testimonials. 


EB. BRAUSS & CoO., 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
PaRis—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 
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PRODUCTS and MANUFACTURES of IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS and ANTIQUITIES. 





( pLYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 
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x : s fr ull parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, a1 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to July, 1888, now ready. 
“TINHE (AUN OF THE PERIOD.” 
1 G TRADE MARK. KEGD. 


ONOURS, PARIS, 1578. 
DIP LOMA & MEDAL,SYDNEY, 187 9, 





















GUARANTEED 
Sold in } lb. 


BY CHEMISTS, 


d 91-95, ¢ 


wa pod 
/ FN whom cire 
R. BOveNESS & SONS, 





Viadue 


PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. the hands of the spor 
. 4lb., and 11b. Tins. 
GROCERS, ac. 


enT 


» Causes growth on 


bal hana € 


ity-road, E.C, 


Now Ready. 
CONTENTS : 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; 
Dyspeptics ; 
and Ventilation ; 
numerous Dyspeptic Case s. Sent | 
for one stamp. | 
Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 

London, E.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


“COCOATINA. - i: 
| 
G E. LEWIS’S TREBLE GRIP. combined 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


t, 


,NUDA VERITAS, for twenty. | 





31 & 32, Berners-street, W.; 
» London, 


Tenth Edition. 
Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 


severe 


D CALCUTTA, 1883-4, 
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accidental discharge impossible. 


AND MEDAL AT 
ELBOURNE 188! 






ith intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 


with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 

matic Safety Bolt,is the most perfect weapon ever placed in 
man. The opening of tl A 
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20 to 40 21 
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A choice of 2000 guns, rifle 
novelty in the trade. 4K 
3, Lower Loveday-street, Birmingham. 








No brushes require 1d. Applied’ 
: with sponge attached to the 
ml, ny ali ti 
kec., Trom 


had. 
a week in all weathers. Mud can be washed o: 
and polish remaina. Sold everywhere. 
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'[MAPPIN & WEBB, son ser ccReEEs* 
| . Supply the Public at Warehouse Prices, 





OBSERVE! | 


I AM 


The Spirit of Health, oo = 
A, 8 aay 
SG am A 


I crown, with a fadeless wreath = Z 
’ = ? COFFEE SERVICE 
: Ste g8 P £5 5a Best Elect 


and my m23sage is to the Wise. 


those who obey my laws and avail 
, a 3 WEDDING PRESENTS, TES’ N PAY 
themselves of my counsels. The ; —— Maa 
flowers thit I give do not wither, | : ILLUSTRA’ 
it 5 HiiCr, : ALUSTRATED CATALOGI ”) PR 
— GUE POST-FREE. 


and the fragrance of my roses is | ‘ = OXFORD-STREET, W.; 

perpetual. I bring bloom to the Cee ae eet Mate areca te eet Plat , y AND POU MENT, =.C., LONDON, 
5 gs 108., £9 £ 5. #17 fo% & MANU} 1 IES AN ow-Rooms 

SPECIAL DETAILED LIST *OST-FREE 34, King-street, hiaaidiehins and Norfolk | Sheffield. 





cheek —strength to the body—joy 
to the heart. The talisman with | FAULKNER’ Ss CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 
° ; o@ 7 DETTE ay r IMPOSSIBLE 
which I work never fails. Vast 
} orkK neve > INOWN all over the wornp as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 
numbers have felt ils | : 
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THE Wor.tp’s MepIcINe ! 





perfect remedy for disorders of the 
stomach, and digestive orga 
ynpanied by nervou 
1 are in any degree : 
IT OF HEALTH inspi 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 


THEY ARE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. | V ESY os all Visitors hay ong free. 








SOLE LEMPoitr kit 
SCRA rUREI 


ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 
167, REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, wW. 


ComEeET Broocn 
8s. 6d. Established 1860. 


Two Doors from Burlington-street 
~ LONG TESTED. | By Her Majesty’s PBS Royal Letters Patent. | NEVER EQUALLED. 
Ea | A RNES <3’ GEER See] 


























T ‘ only Guar: mare Genuine Galvanie Curative Appliance recommended by the Leading Medical and Scie ntific Authorities. 
Ir WOU ARE SUFFERING fron zht derangement, with the caus ; scquainte i A fin that t WAR RNE Ss’ ELE KK re ROP ATHIC 


BELT aifrds a perfect mn ans for tl t 
ft mir of HAKSEMS HLECTROPATHIG BELT 


shock, and is abs rtain do good Lae The tl Costin mialsin fave t am 

LADIES — are | shed it HARNESS GUIDI r0 HEALTH gratis anc free): 1 ufferers are invited XFOK DSTREET. g te 

und convince the \ nall wv the origina you HAVE "ANY REASON to fear that r suffer plicated 
reside a wl be sent you by post (with Pamphi 


“ALD IN ‘SEARCH OF HEALTH should wear Harness’ ‘world. famed Blctroathi Belt, 


Br daily at 52, OXFORD- 


MR. fl B. HARNESS, STREET, London, w., ain gives. ADVICE ritEe OF Ch CHAR iE ona nates a Toke oe | » Beaks th nnd the application of Curative ent tled “Galvani Sec. 
7 BLECTROFATrEtIC sia TREATMENT. _ant_rost-F REE, 


THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW EXTRACTS Srom the thousands of unsolicited 


Mr. HARNESS should be conanliel’ Cay res , pe Lp Ph ch abl farted 


Rheumatism, Kidney Diseases, Female Di d } 
Female Disorders, ‘ c S received by Mr. Harness. The public are invited to call and ins pect the Originals at the 


Lumbago Epilepsy; ' 
Sciatica,” Gout, Paralysis, Liver Complaint, Electropathic Consulting Rooms, 52, Oxford-street, W.: 


: - , Consumption, 
Nervous — Spinal Weakness Z 4 , 
General and Lesel Debility, . CONSTIPATION &. “LADIES' ATLMEN TS, 


Sleeplessness indigestion, ; 
iy : ation, Functional Disorders, &. 
Brain Fag, Coustip ef 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC APPLIANCES £D Wey iit math fri my waist to the knees which often went to my" 
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M. GREEN 
DISEASE ENTIRELY LEFT ME 
EPILEPSY. Avriuve Hip wh Eaq., W ul, Geddit 
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COMPLETELY CURED. 
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NERVOUS ENERGY P 
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RESIDENTS AT A DIST ran r rill ‘he sent, together with Pam pile ! valuable Electropathic treatment 
ee Oats pavice vicle, post-tvet ddréss on application t P “MR. C. B. H A R N E S S, « Consulting Medical Electrician, THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LIMITED. 
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THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. | 


VED GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. | A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. anes aoe ae ee 
Alia ANCER' AN Vii DEPOSIT! ae ERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. CHAN ERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. _ b =< ERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 
A NECESSIT’ Pik TIMI A NECESSILY OF THE ‘TIME. iA NECESSITY OF THE ‘TIME. A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. 
CHANCERY- LANE \FE DEPOSIT! CHANCERY- -LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. | GHANCERY-LANE- SAFE DEPOSIT. _ | CHANCERY-L ANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


Annual Rent of Safe, 1 to 5 Guineas; Annual Rent of Strong Rooms, from 8 Guineas. 


CHANCERY-I \> \ I: SATE DEPOSIT | FU LL CONFIDENCE of. it airy to JNROADS of THIEVES, and from | PEOPLE are now COMPELLED to 


SERVE ITS PATRONS in all ITS DESTRUCTION by FIRE, was | GEEK OTHER MEANS of 
DEPARTMENTS with the BEST of itsKIND. | QBLIGED TO LAY OUT $. | PROTECTION for their WEALTH. | 
and HAS th BEFORE the ERA ot [LARGE SUMS OF MONEY in so-called | THE TIME HAS GONE BY WHEN 
f BEING SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES, BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. | PRIVATE SAFES IN ONE'S 
ALLY SITUATED FVERY PERSON SEEKING a |v WAS NOT LONG, however, before the | QWN HOUSE o 
Jt PLACES ITSELF BEFORE the PLACE WHERE HIS EXPERIENCED THIEF FOUND the way to | QFFICE can be CONSIDERED 


P! LIC with tl VALUABLES WOULD BE SAFE from the ENTE Rk THESE STRONG-BOXES, and | ABSOL ZUTELY TRUSTWORTHY. 
Prospectus and Card to View post-free on application. Writing, Waiting, and Telephone Rooms Free of Charge, 


6l and 62, CHANCERY=}LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’'S GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE | UMBRELLAS. 


LIMITE! 
¢.0Xx && 


BINOCULAR TELESCOPES, §=jeweLLers, WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, ae 7 imiresN 
1] & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.¢. | f (EVERY UMBRELLA| FRAME YOU BUY ) 
GENTLEMAN'S KEYLESS =e DETACHED } S.FOX &'ICOLIMITED 


LEVER WATCH, in plain or engine-turned heavy Half- CPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 92 
Hunting Cases, with improved Keyless action, to wind or =\. STERLING IMPROVEMENTS INUMBRELLA FRAMES — 


A . set hands at the bow, hard enamel dial, seconds’ hand, GUL 
Z, PARACON 
MILITARY SERVICE, | Y “li \ compound balance, and jewelled holes. This watch is : TRADE MARKS: 


made throughout by the GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


DEER-STALKING,«r YACHTING.| f Za \ ver : aes ; ; ma 
Wr \ (Limited), and embraces all the latest improvements in OFS OTOFO 8 


Mounted in Aluminium or Bronze Metal. " , . . i a ‘ ion 
Aa its construction. The compound balance introduced SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 

added to their celebrated frames 
; ; ; . 1:., | decided improvements (protected by 

balance, and forms a perfectly reliable watch of English | 7 otteps Patent) which give inereased 
workmanship. Stability and greater Neatness to tho 


Illustrated Price-Lists posted free to all parts of the World. | yj Price in Silver.. ..£616 6 .. Gold ...£1717 Umbrella. 
‘ » Hunting Case 660... 5 . 1616 SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
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g Range, with High Magnifying Power ¢ (We ] . . . ° . " 
wi Perfect tee aa : asics ‘ gives a far superior performance to the ordinary plain 

rfec lition. 
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NEGR ETT! & ZAMBRA, | : a » CrystalOpenFace 550... 5 «. 1414 
RUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIAN 
THE QUEEN, | Pamphlets of Prices of every description of Jewellery and Watches, profusely 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. | //lustrated, forwarded, gratis and post-free, to all parts of the world. 
} is 2, Reg Bee street Negretti and Zambra's 
Phi graphic Studio, Crystal Palace, 


I}lustrated Catalogue, 1200 Engravings, 5s. 6d. 


| their frames and are thus able to 
| provide exceptional quality at a 
| merely nominal price over inferior 
| makes. 
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BROOCHES, SOLITAIRES, 18 NEW BOND S'W. 
EARRINGS, PENDANTS, SCARF PINS, 
Ines RINGS, &c., 


sat HALF-PRICE, thus affording an 4 0. ; : 0.6 ; 
rt | 4 I ° 11 9] * for He ie Clunatea. 
or making advantageous of Tr jusseaux, Lay ette 8, ‘and Ct yrsets, post-frec. 
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PBxo llent quality and good taste.”—The Queen, 


hea and very beautiful - —- - - — _ . o a = a = 
i F ag ADDLEY BOURNE, 


respectfully invited, | 
| Ladies’ Outfitter, C stand Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 


JENNER w VW 
» Her 3 - ¥ o = etheed ay 174, SLOANE-STREET, BELG RAVIA, LONDON (tate eescitoes de 
r Majesty et Queen ape ee R.H, the Prince and | sania Coes au vd 
33, ST. JAMES'S- STREET, and 66, JERMYN- STREET, 8.W. 2 
| EB 7 . 
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basta YETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 


R , @ 2 S \. <a MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
kK as 256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
He TY ( ys RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 


PURE CONCENTRATED { t approbation--no Ape Age distance—with an excellent fitting | mad 7 are SA —~ Ee 


Dressmaker ( if dle ‘sired), thout any extra charge whatever. i = 
CLIP CLOSED! F5 
i 


7 Address—PETER ROBINSON. Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. | olen J 
wana a 2 | Seu SECTION ~%>-7 CLIP OPEN 
Bees KN NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the pee SZ 
ye Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, : nal | 
. 7 tie 
| & ra Sreee |} 


F ‘ qt upon advantageous terms, to Families. Good fitting Dressmakers 
| . 





























are sent to all parts of England with a full assortment of goods, 


Ask your Grocer for a Sample, gratis. 


and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegrain. 


Bae eee eee eee ae CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ae eee Meee NS ARES RENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at § | 
oa I col walsh dean | BAYLISS, JONES, % BAYLISS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


si ANY GILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an immense London Show-Rooms : 139 & 141, CANNON-STREET, E.C. 


Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 


A n af \ + Dresses. Patterns free. e 
REI ARED ir AY 2 * (PUR SPECIAL “Good-Wearing” MAKES of K] NAHAN’S 
i): Na Ae aa nea. a PACK SIL KSA fresh gelivery from “Como,” 38, 11d., 
‘< 39 | 4 . \ Wa a, y ) » tn a erns rec, 
CALIFORNIAN | " \ ve ay KY ENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior i fl 
Me os 8 aN Wy ; 4; rh varie l , rate im price, varying 





ind superb variety, all very moderate 
from 1 to 10 guineas, 


FE () RAX 4 . . \ = a TEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 
§ \ we P beautiful variety of New Designs from 1} to 6 guineas, 
° Ce y ARS pra TIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely W H I S K ¥. 


“THE HOUSEHOLD TREASURE.” DW ONS New and Novel. 
Pure Antiseptic —Marvellous Purifier— C al Why PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
Arrester of Decay—Preserver. aig ad 256 to 308 REGE ARRHOU REET. 

















“DOMESTIC USES. PETER ROBINSON (iazzcssrsmzer, roxos 
DOMESTIC USES. Bx | REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

Safe — Agreeable — | y kr ESSE SES 
er Pure. THE Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and | 


fa 66 the wear of every yard, from the cheapest | ile wae 
Ms Lh 5 : ; IMEROD'S ASTHMA CI RE BY INT AL ATION. 
fee eesecancnedin a pga Ne [ () l} | S quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies | HH" iss EMILY FAITHFCL, in Three Visits to Amer rica,” 


Rec *., with each. I ehee wa tes of inestimable value t« y sufferers fre yin 
ee ere TRADE MARK (REGD.). , 

















should write for Samples of the New Shades | that pai nful malady here. I_have tried every remedy ever 
; invented, and potest: OD's CURE is the only one in which 


sold hy AR Grange and Deslees te Monsehett Roqulsties. to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, | hive absolute eontdence.” It is als ovimportant 10 ohne 
1a t¢ Ss was employe un¢ z 

PATENT BORAX COMPANY, London, E.C., who supply all shades and all | mi i cal see neko cme eof | the late Han ; oF BEACO Nia 
v1 r «post ee, 48. 
Manufacturers. Works : HIBMIESEAN. Bore at most reasonable are JOHN M. NRIGHARDS. 4 jo) Holb orh Viaduct, | Lond \don, EC, 
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